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Bachelors, Too 


Most of the Statler’s ‘“‘permanent guests 
are small families—but there are ideal 
bachelor quarters to be had here, too. 


From every standpoint, including that of 
economy, the Statler can show you why you 
will do well to consider it as a place to live 
this winter, if you are maintaining an estab- 
lishment that depends upon servants. 


Rooms and suites are available on several 
floors—all of them attractive, comfortable and 
furnished especially for resident (asdistinguished 
from ‘‘transient”’) guests. The manager will be 
glad io give personal attention to your request 
for information. Telephone. 


HOTEL STATLER 


Also operating Hotels Statler at Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit. an 
Pennsylvania (now building at New York) will be Statler-operated. 
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OOD Printing and 
OOD Advertising 


Direct by Mail Advertising is rapidly 
coming into prominence because when 
properly prepared and printed and mailed 
to a selected Mailing List it is sure to 
bring results—but many people do not 
get results because either the Message is 
not right or it is not properly presented. 
If you are after better results let us 
advise with you. 

We haveand are help- 
ing other business 
houses solve this 
problem, and can do 
the same for you if 
you will give us the 
opportunity. 








Walnut Ninth-S. W. Corner 
Olive 4822 Centre! 3006 
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without breaking the rules 
—that is why it has been 
approved by the Army 
and Navy Departments 
and is sold and served 
in cantonments and on 


men-o’-war. 


Delightfully real-hop- 
flavored—and pure. 
or water may or may not 
contain bacteria. 
a pure product in itself and 
kept pure in its sterilized, 
tightly sealed and pasteur- 
ized bottles—cannot. 


The all-year-’round soft 
drink to train and gain on 


Manufactured and bottled 
exclusively by 


Anheuser-Busch 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
REEDY’S Mirror will be promptly filled 


on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
REEDY’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 

THe Caravan Man by Ernest Goodwin. 
Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., $1.50. 

The story of a London artist who roamed the 


country in a caravan, encountering love and 
adventure. Illustrated. 


Poems by Geoffrey Dearmer. New York: 
Robt. M. McBride, $1. 

A group of war poems by a young English 
oldier. 


SocIAL Process by Charles Horton Cooley. 


York: Charles Scribner’s Son, $2. 

\n' examination of the process in social 
evolution, treating the organic view of the 
process of human life, personal aspects of social 
process, degeneration, social factors in bhio- 
logical survival, group conflict, valuation and 
nielligent process Indexed. 


©’May by Maxwell Struthers Burt. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, $1.35. 


Illustrated. 
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—breaks the 
routine of training 
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Tue Bic GaMe by Lawrence Perry. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.35. 


A story of college athletics. Tllustrated. 


Foop GuIDE FoR War Service at HoME by 
K. Blunt, F. L. Swain and F. Powdermaker. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The food situation as affected by the waf 
prepared from the records and under the direc 
tion of the United States food administration. 
With preface by Herbert Hoover. Indexed. 


Eisir Martey, Honry by Joslyn Gray. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.35. 


The chance meeting on a train of two west 
ern girls en route to homes with eastern } 
relatives which each dreaded, leads to an ex | 
change of identities and humorous complica 4 
tions. Illustrated. 


Tue Book oF Bravery by Henry W. Laniet. = 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2. 


Heroic deeds in every age grouped accord” 
ing to motives. The collection includes forty 
five stories of adventure historically accurat® 
Illustrated. 


Tue Vartey or Democracy by Meredith 4 
Nicholson. New York: Charles Scribners 
Sons, $2. 


Sk 


The people of the middle west and theif; 
activities, particularly as related to the wate 
being the deliberate conclusions of a lifetamgy 
spent in this section. Illustrated by Walter, ? 
Tittle. oF -% 
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SYNDICATE TRUST BUILDING. 
Telephones: Bell, Main 2147; Kinloch, Central 7465. 

All business communications should be addressed 
“Business Manager,’’ Reedy’s Mirror. 

Entered at the Post Office at St. Louis, Mo., U. S. 
A., as second-class matter. 

Terms of subscription to Reedy’s Mirror, includ- 
ing postage in the United States and Mexico, $3.00 
per year; $1.60 for six months; in Canada, Central 
and South America,,$3.50 per year; $2.10 for six 
months. Subscriptions to all foreign countries, 
$4.00 per year. 

Single copies, 10 cents. 

Payments, which must be in advance, should be 
made by Check, Money Order or Registered Letter, 
payable to Reedy’s Mirror, St. Louis. 
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Pana 2. Se Anglo-American Exchange 
3 Northumberland Ave. 
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For Our ‘“‘Boys”’ 


O many of our readers have inquired 
S about a reduction in the subscription 

rate for the boys at the front that we 
have decided to cut it in half. Reepy’s Mirror 
will be sent to anyone in the training camps 
or the fighting forces anywhere for one year 
for $1.50. This is done in recognition of our 
debt to them. 
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Reflections 


By William MarionjReedy 
Buy Bonds! 


ment in favor of the purchase of Liberty 

Bonds in the drive that begins to-morrow. If 
anyone needs convincing that it is his duty to invest 
in the best security in the world, for the world, he 
is at heart on the other side of the issue between Law 
and Might, Freedom and Tyranny. Necessity de- 
mands that the money be raised to give the coup de 
grace to the Teutonic Terror that threatens the de- 
struction of civilization. The money will shorten the 
war, will end it and‘end it right. The bonds will make 
sure that the nation which started the war shall not 
come out of it enriched by the spoils of her ruthless 
rape of a peaceful world. Germany must be beaten 
into powerlessness to essay against the devilish em- 
prise of world dominion. The loan a success, or a 
five years’ war, maybe longer: there is the alternative. 
What are some billions of dollars against a remission 
of such a horror? We must supply the allies, as 
well as ourselves, with all that may be needed to 
quench the inferno lit by the torch of Kultur. Either 
that or lose the war, have Wilhelm II for emperor of 
the world and usurping successor of Gott im Himmel. 
If you don’t see the necessity of buying bonds to 
accomplish these ends, if you don’t act upon compre- 
hension of that necessity, you help the Kaiser to 
crush liberty to the extent that you refuse to count 
for one in resistance to the blasphemy of divine right, 
in support of the rights of the common man. Buy 
bonds! 


O: all supererogations just now the chief is argu- 
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We Win on All Fronts 


Not to compare the greatest thing in the world 
with something small, but—the war in its present 
aspect is very like the four-ring circus of our youth, 
in which so many startling things were going on that 
one could not comprehend the greater part of them. 
The one outstanding fact is that everywhere in the 
fighting field the battle is going against the Germans, 
and that in the utterances of their leading men there 
is a note as of the recognition that their finish is 
disaster. Despair is their portion, whether in arms 
or in diplomacy. 


On the western front the allies press on as their 
foes press back from unremitting attack. St. Quentin 
seems doomed. 

In the Asia Minor region the Turko-German forces 
have been destroyed and the allies are masters of 
Palestine and of the great Bagdad route to the east. 
The names of the sacred places of Christian tradition 
are those from which are dated bulletins of over- 
whelming victory over both the eastern and western 
infidels. There is no prospect that the forces of the 
Turkish empire can ever be reorganized effectively. 
The Drang nach Osten is stopped for all time and 
there will never be an imperial hegemony spread be- 
tween Berlin and Bokhara. 


There has been a long lull in Italy. It can mean 
nothing but preparation for an assault by the Italians 
upon the Austrians. There are many thousand 
American troops in Italy and miaterial has been 
piling up behind the army mountain-high. An Italian 
attack must be well prepared if it is to “follow 
through” where the enemy come down upon them 
from the Alps to the Venetian plain. The drive will 
have for objective more than clearing Italy of in- 
vaders. Its difficulty accounts for the delay in deliy- 


ery synchronously with the other forward movements 
all around the ring of steel and fire encircling the 
Germans. It is believed the Italians will move upon 
the Austrians before the end of this week—and the 
Austrians are weakened by withdrawal of men for 
the western front and by governmental paranoia at 
Vienna, 

If we look to the region of the Balkans the news 
is equally good. The Greeks have got into action 
at least 200,000 strong, after inactivity amounting for 
a long time to hostility. For a hundred miles between 
Monastir and Lake Doiran the Bulgarians, demoral- 
ized, fall back, and from Sofia comes news that Bul- 
gar political sympathy is turning away from the 
Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs. The reconstituted 
remains of the gallant Serbian army are fighting 
aggressively in a wedge between the foe’s éastern and 
western divisions. Broadly speaking, the enemy line 
between Albania and the Adriatic needs straightening 
if it is not to break undef the pressure upon it. 

From Russia the news is a maze and a murk. The 
Red Terror rages in Petrograd and Moscow, and this 
strengthens the counter revolution, turning people to 
the allies from the German-instigated savageries of 
the Bolsheviks, slaughtering in order to keep them- 
selves in power and in touch with the Berlin treasury. 
Lenine and Trotzky have forgot their Marxian ideal 
and fight for their own preservation. The allies move 
towards the center from east and west, the Chekoslavs 
hold the middle land fairly well in places and still 
control the Trans-Siberian railroad. Washington’s 
call upon civilization to hold the Bolshevik regime as 
“enemies of the human race” shows that we will stand 
by the Russian people against those of their own who 
have betrayed and butchered them at German com- 
mand. 


lf German politics are in the coniusion of con- 
templation of inevitable defeat, Austria-Hungary is 
in something like panic, forced to fight and at the 
same time to sue for peace to save the face of her 
master, while Bulgaria, hopeless of more Teuton help 
and Turkey shattered to impotence by Allenby’s vic- 
tory and calling in vain for funds and organizers, 
are remembering that the United States has not 
declared war on them and may be in receptive mood 
for proposals of surrender on terms which may 
emancipate them from servitude to the war-lord of 
Potsdam. Over all is the wail of Chancellor von 
Hertling that the war, for his side, goes far from 
well, and it is a whine and whimper not at all like 
the speech of Lloyd-George, in the allies’ hours of 
agony, “We stand with our backs to the wall.” Even 
the emperor tells his people that they have to meet 
the Americans—as much as to say the end has come. 


The war now is a war for Russia. There is no 
longer question that Belgium shall be free, or Serbia 
or Rumania. Even France may have back Alsace- 
Loraine, probably. Erzberger and others favor a 
League of Nations, with a German twist that will be 
untwisted when the league shall be formed. Germany 
wants to hold what she has seized of Russia terri- 
torially and to dominate the remainder for com- 
mercial strengthening. For that she is fighting in the 
last ditch as her last stake. But she shall not have 
it. That is already written in the Book of Fate. She 
shall have only Germany and that chastened and 
purified of autocracy, even so as by fire. 
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Incidents 
On a train from the East. Twelve cars, one diner. 
You had to wait to get a seat unless you were first 
Johnny-at-the-rat-hole. I found the corridor at the 
diner ‘blocked by an officer in khaki, his wife and 
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child, waiting. Looking over their shoulders I saw 
that three chairs were vacant at a table in the angle 
made by the kitchen. “Why,” said I, “there are thre« 
seats, sir.” “Yes,” said the officer, “but there’s a 
nigger in the other one.” [I went in. The negro was 
a very respectable looking person, with an alert, 
intellectual air. He was looking over some papers 
while he ate, leisurely. I could see the papers were 
government papers. He was evidently on govern- 
nient service. But no one would sit at the table with 
him. The negro gave no sign that he noticed the 
ostracism. Everybody had significantly noticed him. 
And I—did I sit with him? I didn’t have to, for 
just then one man got up from a two-seat table on 
the other side of the car and I took his place. 


At a home I visited there was a young lady very 
pepular with the land and sea forces. <A fine car 
drove up and an officer of the navy came in to take 
the young lady in to town. The car was driven by 
a “gob,” that is to say a sailor. Would I go in to 
town with the officer and the lady? I would. I never 
lost an opportunity to ride past that wonderful statue 
to “Louis J. Heintz, founder of the progress and 
prosperity of the Bronx’’—a statue with nose-glasses, 
and with a bronze figure of Fame writing Heintz’s 
immortality on the granite pedestal—a statue more 
pretentious than any to many better known men in a 
region plentifully peppered with statues of, mostly, 
abominable and atrocious sculpture. Reaching town 
the time had come for Imnch—on me. We debarked 
at an hotel and I bethought me the “gob” should be 
provided with lunch money. The officer divined my 
thought as I approached the “gob,” caught my arm 
and swung me around almost violently. ‘Don’t do 
that,” he said. “The gob can buy a thousand of us. 
He owns the car. In our department we needed a 
car, made a request for one. Nothing doing. The 
‘gob’ said, ‘You can have my car.’ He phoned for 
it and it’s at our service all the time. Of course we 
let him drive us. Couldn’t do less than that. He 
drives except when he’s on the coal pile in his turn 
like anyone else. He’s worth about $700,000.” T was 
saved from a faux pas, but I made another. “Well, 
then, suppose we take him in to lunch with us,” said 
I. “Oh, no; that wouldn’t do, Discipline, you know, 
rank and all that.” 


On a Pullman. An army lieutenant in a seat vis-a- 
vis with a pretty girl. A look at the officer’s face re- 
vealed that the hand of death was upon him. T. B. 
His eyes blazed in the face that was wasting so the 
bones suggested a death’s head. His clothes were 
miles too wide for his shrunk form. <A coughing 
fit came on—the sound was like an echo in a vault. 
The girl looked at him affrightedly, visibly shrinking 
against the back of the seat. After covering his 
mouth with a handkerchief he spat in the cuspidor. 
The girl almost collapsed. He saw it, arose and 
went into the bath room. The girl was plainly re- 
lieved, but he came back and sat down again, I went 
to the lounge car for a while and he came there 
later. We left the lounge for the Pullman together. 
He sat opposite the girl. There was another spell 
of coughing. I went into another car to see a friend. 
Returning | found the girl sitting opposite my place. 
The officer was gone. Might she sit there? Cer- 
tainly. This led to a talk. Oh, she was so scared, 
she said. That poor man! She knew it was wrong 
in her to feel as she did, but she just couldn’t help 
it. She was so frightened. She had had a brother 
die of consumption and knew all about its infectious- 
ness. That poor fellow didn’t know. He was at a 
camp on Long Island. He caught pneumonia, he said, 
and was on his way to San Antone, where his brother 
Was an army surgeon. He would soon be well, vo 
back to his camp and then to the other side for a 
crack at the Germans, He was so sure that was to 
be the way of it. Oh, it was too bad, but she was 
so scared. It was hateful to be so afraid of a boy 
who she was sure was a hero. She could just cry. 
She didn’t want to let on about her feelings. And 
so on—the talk of a very nice girl, culminating with 
“Oh, I wish he could get to the trenches and get his 
end there in a charge; it would be so much better 
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than to die the way he will die. To think that he 
doesn’t know! His hope and faith are more terrible 
than anything. I wish [ could tell him how I feel 
for him, but I can’t—I can't even sit close to him.” 
And she shuddered again. “| wondered whether the 
most terrible thing about tuberculosis is not the 
knowledge the doctors have given us of it, that makes 
for such dreadful isolation of its victims. I thought 
that the horrors of war are not much worse than 
this. 

On an up-town ferry, about 11 a. m., bound for the 
Jersey shore. In the crowd a man in a military cape, 
with a white navy cap, standing at the bow in a 
brown study. A good stiff wind blowing. It caught 
the cape on one side and blew it far back. There 
stood revealed an admiral’s uniform. A young naval 
lieutenant came out of the shelter just then. His 
eye caught the uniform, He stiffened and gave a 
tremendously snappy salute. The saluted one did not 
see it, immersed in his own thoughts. The lieutenant 
saluted again. This time it impinged upon the con- 
sciousness of the saluted. He came out of his brown 
study and smiled. 

“That's fine,” he said, “you must teach me that.” 

The lieutenant reddened up and_ saluted again, 
eliciting no return. His confusion and wonder were 
distressing. The saluted one seemed suddenly to see 
a great light, looked at himself, smiled. 

“Oh,” he said, “pardon me. This is an admiral’s 
uniform but I’m not an admiral. I appear as one 
in a naval movie play we’re making over here in Jer- 
sey. I’m anactor. Put on my costume over at home 


in the city. I’m sorry 


The lieutenant smiled and showed the play admiral 
the technique of the salute three or four times. “I’ve 
got it,’ said the admiral, “thank you. Don’t forget 
to see me on the screen in ‘All Hands on Deck’ when 
it’s released, and drop me a line telling me if I do 
the salute right.” 

“T sure will, sir,” said the lieutenant. 
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Some Religious Talk 

I rind the Christian Science Monitor, excellent 
paper that it is, most interesting these days. It is 
all “het” up over someone’s proposal that the people 
recite the Angelus, a Catholic ritual, each evening, 
for our success in war, Likewise it doesn’t take kind- 
ly to the inclusion of the Knights of Columbus in 
the joint drive with the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. 
for one big war-benevolence fund to be propertionate- 
ly divided. It says the Knights of Columbus are 
not the real thing in their work, that the hierarchical 
Catholic War Council has charge of the work and 
the work is proselytizing. It doesn’t think that it’s 
well to bunch all religions as about the same. That’s 
bad. If all religions are about the same, where’s the 
conviction of truth? If it doesn’t make any diifer- 
ence what a man believes, all beliefs are equally 
worthy or worthless. The effect is negation of re- 
ligion. The Monitor is wrought up too about some 
proposal that the cross as an. insignia of the army 
and navy chaplains be supplanted by a shepherd’s 
crook—thi§ in deference to the Jews in the army. 
This last thing has been repudiated by army officers 
and Jews. Then again Roman Catholic hierarchical 
activities are said to be the explanation of a War 
Department order that camp pastors are, after a 
while, to be ousted from the camps and cantonments. 
Some of those irregular, guerilla camp pastors with 
neither intelligence nor tact have bred sectarian strife 
in the soldiery, and even the Protestant army chap- 
lains find them to be meddlers and muddlers. These 
little worries of the Monitor are not afflicting any- 
body else. The Monitor should forget them. They 
are only “claims” of “mortal mind.” The Monitor 
says that this is a Christian and Protestant coun- 
try and no other creed or sect should have 
any recognition. The Monitor is mistaken. This is 
not officially a Christian or a Protestant country. It 
is nothing more nor less than a democratic country 
with a republican form of government—or it was 
until the necessities of war compelled a temporary 





(let us hope) suspension of a lot of our democracy 
and republicanism, This growing religious rancor 
must be smothered. This country must not be made 
into a Protestant theocracy, any more than a Roman 
province. The Protestant theocratic idea is manifest 
powerfully in the prohibition movement, and I think it 
is, With its implications, more imminently dangerous 
to our form and substance of government than any 
supposed plot to make us all vassals of the Vatican. 
There’s an ugly illiberal Liberalism in poisonous ac- 
tion too. It is discrediting all religious activities in 
relation to the war. It proceeds upon the assumption 
that all the Y. M. C. A. workers are hypocritic 
slackers and most of them “profiteering” on the things 
they supply. A soldier in Italy writes that the boys 
over there translate Y. M. C. A. as meaning “You 
Must Come Across.” There’s so much of this kind 
of thing floating around in conversation that one 
might well believe it to be the work of pro-German 
propagandists, like that damnable story that in a cer- 
tain New York hospital there are two hundred Red 
Cross nurses back from the front, in child bed. I 
don’t think it’s German propaganda. It is nothing 
but loose talk generated by antique prejudice. 
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For the Period of the War 

PROHIBITION is practically upon us “for the period 
of the war.” I see that here and there some brewer 
is expressing the faith that this means not more than 
a year or so. I don’t like to dash any darling dream, 
but whenever the war ends with a victory for us—it 
can end no other way—prohibition won’t end. We 
shall have prohibition until the vast army is de- 
mobilized, until the industrial conditions created by 
the war are readjusted. This will be a long time— 
so long that we shall have long since become accus- 
tomed to prohibition and shall resent a change, which, 
so far as reforms are concerned, is what chiefly we 
dislike most. The war won't be over until the Presi- 
dent shall proclaim it to be so. And the President 
won’t make such proclamation in a hurry, for the 
reason that a too sudden stoppage of the machinery, 
as at present operating, might very well precipitate 
conditions that would be as bad as if not worse than 
war. 
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Brisbane’s Brewer Boodle 

ARTHUR BRISBANE has been getting $75,000 and a 
yacht per year as an editor for William Randolph 
Hearst, for twenty years. It is notorious that Bris- 
bane is no spender of anything but words. He loves 
mcney almost as much as did the late Hetty Green 
or Russell Sage. He could very well have bought 
the Washington Times from his savings and from 
certain other profits. But he didn’t. He borrowed 
$500,000 from the brewers of the country, through 
Mr. Fiegenspan. He-got it without interest and 
without obligation to pay it back unless he 
found it convenient. That is very like Arthur, 
as New York knows him. The money was a 
good chunk for his advocacy of prohibition of whis- 
key and free and unlimited production of beer and 
light wines—with which proposition I am in-hearty 
accord. But even though what Brisbane advocates 
be right, it isn’t a good thing to have large special. 
privileged interests secretly endowing newspapers for 
propaganda in behalf of themselves. If they would 
do this openly, it would be all right—so far as the 
public interest is concerned. Then the people would 
know the origin of the agitation. But if people knew 
the origin of such agitations the people would dis- 
count the agenda and it wouldn't be any good for 
the interests. The people have a superstition that 
the press is run in the public interest. They won't 
heed anything in a subsidized press. Let the in- 
terests campaign in press and rostrum as they will, 
but let us know that it is the interests are doing it. 
So with legislative lobbies. Let them “lob” but let 
us know who compose them and by whom they are 
financed. Mr. Brisbane would have a good defense 
in his right to propagandize for anything he might 
wish, but his defense is annihilated by his gum- 












shoeing and pussy-footing and masquerading as an 
unsuborned publicist. It is unfortunate, to say the 
least, that Brisbane’s beer subsidy is exposed syn- 
chronously with the attacks upon his employer, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, for sedition, disloyalty, trea- 
sou, pro-Germanism. There’s no getting away from 
the general fact that the brewing interest is in its 
individual composition of German derivation and 
sympathy. There is no doubt that the brewery in- 
dustry co-operated with the German-American Alli- 
ance which was perniciously active in endeavors to 
keep this country from active resentment of German 
outrages against American lives and business and 
rights upon the seas. Alli- 
ance was used by the brewers to fight prohibition but 
the fight on prohibition and upon Americanism be- 


The German-American 


came very much the same thing as the crisis of the 
war developed towards forcing this country into par- 
ticipation in the conflict. The brewers have had a 
large, self-exculpatory advertisement in the papers 
for several days. I don’t doubt they are all loyal now. 
| don’t say they weren't within their rights as citizens 
in opposing this country’s entrance into the war. But 
everybody doubts German faith It is punic 
faith. It is in everything what Bernstorff’s diplomacy 
was, what the policy of spurlos versenkt was, what 
the financing of bombers and incendiaries and bridge 
wreckers was. And when the found 
operating as they were through Brisbane, skulkingly, 
when we find Brisbane and his other boss, Hearst, 


now. 


brewers are 


throwing, at every opportunity, a wrench into the 
machinery of the conduct of the war, hinting doubts 
and insinuating evil motives, we cannot be blamed for 
suspecting that Brisbane’s beer boodle war may have 
come like Bolo Pasha’s from the Deutsche Bank. So 
far as relates to the brewers fighting prohibition | 
personally would say, in the words of an ancient lay, 
that valid objection does not stand against “wot they 
And _ fur- 


blamed so 


done, but the nawsty way they done it.” 
thermore the brewers are not to be 
much as Brisbane, who sinned against the light. He 
was on a higher intellectual height than they; the 
greater is his fall. And at that I don’t mean to say 
‘that there is any essential identity between intel- 
lectuality and morality. (“You can say that freely, 
Bill,” looks 


write; “you are absolutely impartial, having neither.” ) 


says one who over my shoulder as | 
The Brisbane exposure blasts Brisbane and it boosts 
prohibition powerfully. Which is as it is, but if we 
want the anti-prohibitionists to show their hand in 
the fight, why not the prohibitionists too? I have 
heard for years that prohibition was backed by the 
Rockefeller millions—or is it billions, seeing millions 


are “chicken feed’ these days? 


Mr. Konta’s Newspaper Analysis 

SPEAKING about pro-German influence in our press, 
that was a most interesting story about Mr. Alex- 
ander Konta’s discussions with Herr Doktor Dern- 
burg about getting control of a New York daily paper. 
[ have known Konta well for a quarter of a century. 
He is a romantic personality. He is now connected 
with George Creel’s bureau of information or, as 
Senator Reed would move to amend, misinformation. 
That he is loyal I don’t question. He was treasurer 
of the Democratic campaign in New York state in 
1916. He is an Hungarian, from Buda-Pesth where he 
was a free lance aesthetic journalist. He married a 
St. Louis girl and trustified the St. Louis restaurants 
The 


trust busted because the German proprietors of the 


under the presidency of James H. McTague. 


consolidated cafés just couldn’t serve as deputy man- 
agers under a man with such a name as McTague. 
They struck or bolted the game, busted the trust, 
tried to bust McTague, but couldn’t: he survives and 
prospers but the trust cafes are gone. I met Konta 
two weeks ago to-day just as he came from the grand 
had told them all 
relations with Dernburg, and he told me what he 


jury room, where he about his 


had told the grand inquisition, just about as the story 
Dernburg 


appeared in last Friday’s daily papers. 
wanted 


Konta to find out if any New York news- 
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paper could be bought for German propaganda. This 
was in 1915—two years before we were in the war. 
It was before the sinking of the Lusitania, which 
Konta says made him wash his hands of Germany. 
He got them. He 
It is a good letter. 


Konta undertook to get the facts. 
put them in a letter to Dernburg. 
It analyzes the general New York newspaper situation 
and each and every newspaper published there. It 
is a correct analysis—a chemical analysis, a Wasser- 
man test, an x-ray photograph, a vivisection, an ex- 
pert accountant’s report. Every paper is showed up 
in its true character, strength and weakness, moral 
or financial. And Konta’s conclusion was in effect 
that the only newspapers that could possibly be 
bought with German money were not worth buying. 
That was true. The Germans bought The [Evening 
Mail for something more than a million, and, as 
George Sylvester Viereck—who, all condemned as he 
is for uncamouflaged pro-Germanism stands out su- 
3risbane—said “got for their 
money.” Konta did a full rounded and complete job 
of sizing up the New York newspapers for Dernburg. 
This was two years before we were in the war, when 
any American had a perfect right to be as much a 
partisan of Germany’s as I was of the allies from the 
day the war “broke.” Konta, as a man of Hungarian 
birth, was not doing anything disloyal to this country 
at that time. He was, at most, only ankylometic in his 
international political vision, and he has better eyes 
now. But he’s going to have a helluva time with his 
friends on the New York papers of which he wrote 
such a piquant anatomization to Dernburg. They 
won't like him because he’s so thoroughly “onto” 
them. 


perior to nothing 
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More Kouta Letters 


Konta to Dr. Albert about 
some cloudy bet with him—Konta will bet on any- 


Some other letters of 


thing—are very “foxy” and leave a more disagree- 
able impression that he was doing something he knew 
he shouldn’t do, even if we were not in the war, and 
his explanation of his exposure as due to Alien 
Enemy Property Custodian A. Mitchell Palmer’s cha- 
erin over the election of a “wet” candidate for gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania again ties up the brewing in- 
terest with German propaganda. He calls on Mr. 
Palmer to tell us who was the man designated as 
“M. P.” who was named by Germany’s “special agent” 
Levy as a friend of the German cause likely to aid it, 
through his intimacy with President Wilson, in stop- 
ping export of ammunition to the allies and possibly 
in keeping American travelers off British ships. I 
shouldn’t be surprised, if Mr. Palmer should reply 
to the Konta insinuation, to see the come-back take 
the form of another tremendous smashing exposure 
of the identification of the brewing interest with 
pro-Germanism as pursued by the German-American 
Alliance. The Levy letters about the mysterious “M. 
P.” were published. They said that ‘“M. P.” had 
sounded or would sound the President as to his atti- 
At the time it 
was said that A. Mitchell Palmer was a Quaker and 


tude and purpose towards Germany. 


therefore a non-resistant pacifist, even in August, 
1915, three months after the sinking of the Lusitania. 
Konta bad 
’almer. People who were 


I am afraid my friend has “made a 
break” in his attack upon 
pro-German before we entered the war, or are now, 
should go cautiously, for the United States Secret 
Service is the largest and the best in the world and 
it has a lot of stuff bearing upon German activity 
here, that it has not yet made public and will riot 
Mr. Konta 
has probably discovered this with the turning up of 
those letters to Dr. Albert slightly antedating the 
latter’s transfer of the Evening Mail to Dr. E. A. 
Rumely for $1,600,000. Still, all this was before we 
were in the war, and since we went in, Mr. Konta 
has worked in the 
Creel’s information bureau, though I don’t believe he 


unless necessity should arise for doing so. 


Hungarian section of George 
is in favor of the recognition of the Chekoslovaks 
and its connoted programme of dismemberment of 
Mr. Konta’s son is 


an attorney for Arthur Brisbane and possibly for 


the Austro-Hungarian empire. 
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William Randolph Hearst and thus again from the 
camp of German sympathizers all roads are found 
of the 
string of yellow newspapers across the country. Still, 
Mr. Konta is accused of nothing seditious or traitot- 
ous since April, 1917, unless indeed, as prohibitionists 
insist, his interest in a St. Louis brewing family, 
through marriage with a daughter of the house, makes 
him addict to “treason, stratagems and spoils.” 
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The Man From Missouri 

THat was a splendid article, “The Man” by John 
L. Hervey, in last week’s Mirror, in which the search 
was made for the general who would come out of 
the war with supreme honors as the shaper and 
achiever of victory. I pick “Black Jack” Pershing 
as the man—dangerous though prophecy be. Not 
alone because of his organizing the army or because 
of his superb delivery of the drive that broke the 
German morale, while heightening that of the allies, 
and now invests Metz, but because of two other 
things: his words at the tomb of Lafayette—“Lafay- 
ette, we are here !”—and his message to Lloyd-George, 
who said the news of the St. Mihiel assault was better 
to him than any physic, that the American army 
would shortly furnish the British premier with “more 
of the same medicine.” The man who has the gift 
of laconism and of humor, the humor of the properly 
appraising view of large things—joined with military 
skill and the power to get perfect co-operation with 
all his men; that is the man who’s likely to demon- 
strate himself the military genius of the war. Just 
watch “Black Jack” Pershing, of Missouri, if you 
please. He will loom in the history of the war as a 
figure complementary to that of Wilson, who gave the 
war its definition of purpose beyond mere defense. 
No disparagement is intended of men like Lloyd- 
George, Clemenceau, Foch, Haig and others, The 
situation indicates Pershing as the military genius— 
hard hitting as Grant, swift as Stonewall Jackson, 
chivalric as Lee and with the terseness of Caesar. I 
commend to my brilliant contributor Mr. Hervey a 
close study of “the man from Missouri” in Armaged- 
don. 


leading to the inscrutable bean-pole man 


Another good ‘‘man from Missouri” is General 
Enoch M. Crowder, who framed and operates the 
great draft law. 
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The South Scores Again 

PRESIDENT .WILSON’s choice of an ambassador to 
Great Britain is—President Wilson’s choice. That’s 
all anybody knows of him. . Oh, yes, I forgot; we 
know he’s a Southerner too, but then that was what 
everybody suspected. The President is mighty good 
to the South. We might wish the chief executive 
otherwise, but for fifty years and more presidents 
and Providence and protective tariffs were mighty 
good to the North. There’s nothing wrong with the 
South except the fact that its Democracy isn’t de- 
mocracy. And that’s an important point, if you get 
me. 
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Using Natural Resources 

SENATOR THOMAS of Colorado, in expressing his 
impatience at a congressional deadlock on a measure 
for the leasing of government oil and gas lands, has 
declared that Secretary Daniels and Attorney General 
Gregory have usurped the functions of Secretary 
Lane and that this has been responsible for the delay 
in the production of oil, for which the demand is 
the greatest in the history of the world. So says the 
Globe-Democrat, and it proceeds to point out that 
there is a daily loss of millions of this horse-power 
in water power. Resources are to be used, but they 
cannot be used on the terms the government fixes. 
The Globe-Democrat insists that the terms should be 
arranged so that private capital can develop and use 
this power. It is needed for electrification of rail- 
Its utilization in that way would relieve the 
food shortage. 


ways. 
The Globe-Democrat says the lease 
laws as to Alaskan coal lands prevent the digging 
of the coal there. This is a strong indictment. 

The water power question is now in a muddle. A 
bill was drafted in the house to promote development 
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of the power by private capital but with provision 
for the “recapture” by the government, when neces- 
sary, of the water-power plants The plants were 
to be taken over at “a fair valuation.” That bill was 
Withdrawn for “clarification.” When it appeared 
again the bill was changed. Instead of providing 
that the licensee should have a permit for not more 
than fifty years and that then the government could 
take over the plant on a fair valuation, the new 
bill made the permit run for fifty years absolutely, 
with no power to grant shorter leases, and the gov- 
ernment can assume control only by paying “the net 
investment.” Every dollar put in by the licensee must 
be paid back and the government must take the 
initiative in all lease-renewals. This means that the 
private interests shall permanently possess the water- 
power plants. The conservationists say this is a 
“joker.” President Wilson thinks it a joker. He does 
not approve of the change in the bill. He wants 
the bill as originally framed. Nevertheless the house 
has passed the “clarified” measure. 


The water power of the country, the coal lands 
and the oil lands must not be forever given over to 
private control. They are not things for private 
ownership. They belong to all the people and should 
be operated for the public advantage. Already most 
of the coal and oil lands are forever alienated. They 
are used to extort tribute from the people. They are 
used by non-use. The non-used fields keep up the 
price of the product of the used fields. Water power 
must not so pass out of public control. Power must 
be cheapened rather than made dearer. The “owners” 
of sites and plants must not be put in position to 
play “dog-in-the-manger” and exact tribute from a 
growing population with growing needs. They must 
not be permitted to make the government pay what 
their mistakes and experiments cost them, and for 
everything that has been scrapped during half a 
century. They must not be allowed to hold up and 
shake down the country when it needs 250,000 miles 
of light railroads and when traction lines are near 
bankruptcy because of the cost of operation on coal. 
“A fair valuation” means what it says, and the gov- 
ernment is always a generous buyer. ‘Net invest- 
ment” means anything the licensee can work into the 
accounts. 


Oil and gas and iron and lead and coal and pretty 
nearly everything else have been privately grabbed 
and are held against the public interest. It must not 
be so with what mineral lands are left and with the 
power of the country’s streams. Private capital 
doesn’t want leases at all. What it wants is owner- 
ship, or sovereignty. The nation and state will dele- 
gate no more sovereignty and ownership will be re- 
stricted. Private capital will have to accept the 
government’s terms, for capital will never again be 
as “strictly private” as it was. But Secretary Lane is 
not the one who is locking up the oil lands. Senators 
Myers of Montana, chairman of the Senate Public 
Lands Committee, and Ashhurst of Arizona, defend 
Lane, whose recommendations of patents for develop- 
ment are held up by Daniels and Gregory. 
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Cotton 

Ir is asserted—and denied—that the President has 
definitely stated that he would fix the price of cotton. 
Senator Smith, South Carolina, makes the denial. 
The South wants a fixed price when cotton is down. 
It wants cotton let alone when prices are up. But 
with every other staple regulated why should cotton 
be immune? 


eo fe 
Dead Crusades 
ANOTHER thing the war has done away with is the 
anti-cigarette crusade. The crusade now is for 
plenty of the little smokes for the boys at the front. 
Gertrude Atherton wants chewing gum suppressed 


lest we inoculate our associates in the war with the 
“vulgar” and “disgusting” habit, but Ellis Parker 
Butler comes out in defense of the gum. It is of 
much grateful, refreshing effect upon the parched 
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mouths and throats of the fighters. Mr. Parker 
quotes the War Department thus: “It has been found 
that on long marches where troops are unable to 
get sufficient water chewing gum is very effective in 
relieving thirst. Recently the commanding officer of 
a regiment of field artillery, when embarking for 
overseas service, stated that 250 pounds of chewing 
gum would save several hundreds of gallons of water 
when most needed. He pointed out that chewing 
gum is cheap and that there are times when water 
is very expensive and almost unobtainable.” He says 
the Quartermaster Corps placed orders for 2,300,000 
packages of chewing gum. The American Red Cross 
is sending abroad 4,500,000 packages of chewing gum, 
each one labeled “Gift of the American Red Cross.” 
Lord Northcliffe, in his lectures a year or two ago, 
urged the American people when sending parcels 
abroad to be sure to include chewing gum. The 
Canadian soldiers took chewing gum when they went 
“over there,” and had it sent weekly. A big retail 
shop in Canada sent $30,000 worth of chewing gum 
to Canadian soldiers last Christmas. The French 
commission of the American Red Cross cabled not 
long ago an urgent demand for chewing gum for use 
in the reconquered territory where the Germans had, 
in retiring, poisoned the wells and made thirst a mat- 
ter of serious moment. Mr. Parker has an idea that 
when the War Department sends chewing gum to 
our army it means our army needs chewing gum. 
Moreover chewing gum is good for the teeth and if 
the French and English have got the habit they are 
the better for it and finally considering what our 
boys are doing on the other side, and what they are 
fighting to destroy forever, “worrying about chewing 
gum is about as important as fretting because some 
of our soldiers at St. Mihiel do not manicure their 
nails every morning.” About the same line of argu- 
ment goes as to the cigarette habit. And I think, too, 
that our soldiers who may go out to die to-morrow 
morning should not be denied a drink of any spir- 
ituous or malt liquor they may like this evening, the 
while they sing, “Here’s a cup to the dead already, 
and hurrah for the next that dies.” To the devil with 
all the fanatics who want to take all the joy of 
life out of the youngsters who are doing, daring, 
dying that life may be free for all the rest of us. 
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The Play Factories 

NINETEEN new plays now running have been put on 
in New York city since September 1 and eleven since 
July 22, according to the table printed in the New 
York Times. How many plays have been put on and 
failed I don’t know. Some dozen or more must have 
been tried on the dog in Washington, Hartford and 
such places and many of them withered under the 
frost of public disapproval. The oldest play on the 
Gotham boards just now is “Maytime,” first presented 
August 16, 1917. Next oldest is “Tiger Rose” which 
had its premiere October 3, 1917. Play production is 
quite prolific. There are at least half a dozen new 
plays headed towards the metropolis. The reviews 
of recent plays are very critical. After reading the 
critiques I’m surprised that any of the plays survive. 
Those for which the critics predict long runs do not. 
Still the plays come. The Times says: “The theatri- 
cal business is none too profitable at this particular 
moment, and any number of attractions are tottering 
on the celebrated brink. The approaching bond drive 
is likely to close some eight or ten of the current 
shows, but such is the demand for houses at present 
that new pieces will doubtless succeed them promptly. 
What time they totter there will indubitably be others, 
and thus you have the endless circle.”” There must be 
as many playwrights at large as there are free verse 
poets and the Lord knows there is a sufficiency of 
the latter. When you add to the playwrights at large 
the scenario writers in confinement at the movie 
studios you begin to think that the’ dramatic output 
must be as copious as that of shells and other muni- 
tions. It is a relief to know that James Montgomery 
is not, as reported, going to write a play with a Ford 
car for the hero, with William Collier as leading 
man. The managers are protesting against the pro- 





spective war tax of 20 per cent upon admissions. 
They say it will knock out attendance. Some of them, 
according to the Times, are considering a plan by 
which the additional 10 per cent will be paid by 
themselves instead of being passed on to the public. 
The head of one theatrical firm, whose judgment is 
not unlikely to be accepted by other managers, will 
advocate such a plan. The present law requires that 
the tax must be paid by the purchaser, but, inasmuch 
as the purpose of the act is primarily one of rev- 
enue, it is probable that an amendment could be 
secured. This is one of the things “too good to be 
true.” If you hearken to the talk of playwrights 
and actors about managers you are disinclined to 
believe much good of them; but that is only until 
such time as you hear managers talk about the 
intractability and unreasonableness of writers and 
players. How those people ever get along together, 
considering their reciprocal hostility, is a mystery, 
but they contrive to do it without any calling out of 
the police reserves, and sixteen houses opened their 
doors with new pieces in the past two weeks. I 
guess that the antipathies between the managers and 
the others are not very deep, but is only temperamen- 
tal. 

Seeing that “Tiger Rose” at the Manhattan was 
such a popular success, I concluded to take it in and 
discover what kind of play the public wants hard 
enough to fill houses for so long a time. The star, 
Lenore Ulrich, is pretty. She has a few cuss words, 
rather mild, in her lines. Those cuss words always get 
the audience. Mr. William Courtleigh is a featured 
player. My goodness, but he’s stodgy. There’s an 
Irishman member of the Canadian mounted police 
who is unfunny and unheroic. There is in the play 
neither poetry, nor passion, nor character, nor co- 
hesive construction, nor much humor. The story is 
tenuous and I don’t know why the crazy old miner 
appears or whither he disappears. He has nothing 
to do with the Laura Jean Libbyish tale. There’s a 
good mechanical thunder storm and a rosy-fingered 
dawn. Very Belasconian, the whole affair and to 
any judge of dramatic values, a great bore, except 
for the mystery of its suceess. If “Tiger Rose” is 
“what the public wants,” God help the public and 
the playwrights. 


I found more worth while in the eye-jag of 
color at the Hippodrome, with grand old De Wolf 
Hopper, elevated from the Winter Garden, as a sort 
of ringmaster for a show the most amusing feature 
of which is an act from “Panjandrum” of twenty 
years ago. The Hippodrome audience, more than 
five thousand, is one of the sights worth seeing in 
New York. It is impressive in its intentness upon 
what’s going on upon the stage. And it’s inspiring 
when it likes an act or a stage picture, as when the 
girls group themselves and with the aid of draperies 
become a battleship fully manned or when _ they 
climb golden ladders, throw out their capes and 
become a vast American flag rippling with fire. The 
Hippodrome show is called “Everything” and the 
Hippodrome packed house is a show that will, in a 
way, awe everybody. 
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Breaking the Ticket Scalpers 

SPEAKING of things theatrical, District Attorney 
Swann is getting after the theater ticket speculators 
and promises to put them out of business. The war 
is responsible for this. The speculators were caught 
profiteering in tickets for the production “Yip, Yip, 
Yaphank,” from the pen of Sergt. Irving Berlin and 
others for the benefit of the soldier boys. There 
was a great curiosity to see and hear the show which 
opened at the Century and moved over to a house 
on Lexington avenue. It is a good show, if a bit 
amateurish in some places, but it was for the benefit 
of the soldiers—not the ticket speculators. There are 
laws and ordinances against the scalpers I believe 
hut they are not enforced. They can’t well be 
enforced because the managers stand in with the 
grafters. When the managers howl against those 
fellows I am reminded of how the general passenger 




















agents of railroads used to pass resolutions denounc- 
ing ticket scalpers and then go back to their offices 
and send valises full of tickets to the detested scalp- 
ers to be sold at cut rates. There used to be a place 
on Forty-second street where the theater ticket 
scalpers disposed of their surplus stock for each day 
at very low prices. People in the know could at 
a late hour of the day get a choice of the best seats 
at three or four theaters and see a show for as low 
as fifty cents. Some of the Red Cross nurses used 
to see the choicest plays at that figure. They couldn’t 
always see the show they wanted to see on a par- 
ticular evening, but they certainly could on some 
evening, if they kept on contributing their fifty 
cents to a club or pool. I wonder if that most worthy 
institution has vanished? It was a going concern a 
year ago. 

It will go, if it hasn’t gone, when District Attorney 
Swann gets busy. All the speculators will have to 
“absquatulate.” He says he has decided to put an 
end to the theater-ticket speculation business in Man- 
He has had one hundred subpoenas served 
3roadway and also upon 


hattan. 
on all speculators along 
managers and owners of ticket offices in the theater 
districts, requiring them to appear at his office and 
show cause why their occupation should not be de- 
clared non-essential during the war. Mr. Swann has 
reached the conclusion that public interest requires 
the suppression of ticket speculation because of the 
situaticn he had found in his investigation of exces- 
sive profits made by speculators in the presentation of 
“Vip, Yip, Yaphank” for war charity. Those of the 
speculators capable of doing military service will 
Those not capable will 
have to get into essential jobs. The speculators 
laugh. They say the county attorney has nothing 
to do with the matter of essential employment ; that’s 
a federal affair. Maybe the great war can abolish 
this evil, but I doubt it. Only the people can surely 
abolish it, by refusing to buy tickets of the scalpers. 
But the public won’t. The public in New York— 
mostly an outside public—loves to be skinned. It 
Kikes to go back home and say, “You bet I saw the 
‘Follies’ or ‘She Walked in Her Sleep’ even if it 
ticket for four of us—two of us 
cloak models and swell lookers from Guggleheimer’s.” 
There’s no more chance of abolishing the ticket 
speculator than of abolishing the hat-taker’s tip at 
Everybody kicks about it, but 
everybody coughs up. Maybe though the President 
could stop it if he issued a proclamation that the 
stoppage of ticket profiteering is a war necessity. 
Certainly New York “done noble” in giving up its 
Sunday automobiling on a mere request from the 
Fuel Administration, and it doesn’t kick very hard 
at the sugar rationing or the butter rationing. New 
York is patriotic, for all its frenziedness over pleas- 
ure. I am told that wealthy folk are now saving 
chickens’ feet for the making of chicken broth, as 
This is good con- 


have to go into the army. 


did cost $5 a 


the restaurants. 


French chefs have done for ages. 
servation, as someone says, provided you can get the 
chicken—that is to say, the edible chicken. About 
viving up to the tickét speculator for the shows made 
up of the other kind of “chicken,” undressed, I don’t 


know. The feet of these latter are unimportant. but 
the legs . . . they alone are worth any old price of 
admission. However, here’s the best of success to 


istrict Attorney Swann in his crusade. 
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Burking the Referendum 
Wirt all deference to “those set over us in au- 
thority” I submit that the ruling of the attorney 
general’s office that the United Railways ordinance 
submitted to on either the 
regular ballot or a special ballot at the election. in 
November is bosh, The charter of St. Louis says that 
such ordinances shall be submitted at the first general 


cannot be referendum 


election at which they may be legally submitted. A 
general election so far as St. Louis is concerned is 
any election at which St. Louisans generally can vote. 
Because the ordinance to be submitted applies only 
to St. Louis, because it is only a local matter, is 


nothing against its submission. The attorney gen- 





-refuses to resign. 
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eral’s office ruling on this point looks like accessorism- 
after-the-fact to the burglary of the referendum pe- 
The referendum check on legislation must 
not be permitted to be burked by such opinions that 


titions. 


have no validity in law. It may possibly be that the 
burglary of the petitions to set aside the ordinance is 
not proof conclusive that the ordinance is a bad one, 
but in this matter the goodness or badness of the 
ordinance is not so important as the principle of the 
referendum itself. That must not be nullified, for if 
it should be the way would be opened up again for 
the rule of boodle in municipal legislation. 
eo 
Polluted Patriotism and Political Idiocy 

Poor old Missouri! She has a scandal in her State 
Council of Defense. The members of that body, or 
some of them, want to force the resignation of the 
secretary, Mr. William Flewellyn Saunders, for pub- 
lishing a statement reflecting on Mr. Joseph W. Folk 
when he was a candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for United States senator. If he won’t resign, 
the treasurer, Mr. William H. Lee, won’t honor his 
cheques. The National Council of Defense refuses to 
intervene at Mr. Saunders’ request. Mr. Saunders 
Mr. Saunders is right. He issued 
the statement, designed to affect unfavorably the 
political fortunes of Mr. Folk and to aid his opponent 
Mr. Wilfley, at the suggestion, with the connivance, 
under the authorization of the executive officers of 
the council—all of them desirous of defeating Folk. 
It was a foul thing to do, but the statement was pre- 
pared by members of the council, though signed by 
Mr. Saunders. Now the men who made him do the 
act want to punish him for that act, in order to save 
their own faces. One of the men who want to do 
this is the governor of the state, for the political 
benefit of whose political protege the foolish and 
unfair thing was done. The man who wrote the 
statement is the attorney general of the state. The 
chairman approved its publication. It was the act of 
those men, not of Mr. Saunders, though he should 
not have obeyed, as it seems he knew, from the care 
he took to secure the authorization as a defense 
against the criticism he knew the statement would 
evoke. Treasurer Lee did the right thing in holding 
up funds in order to bring out the facts. The facts 
disclose a patriotic organization using its power and 
prestige to injure a man with whom they differ in 
politics. The men who got Saunders to do what he 
did should resign. They are caught dirty-handed in 
political profiteering. It is no defense that they, like 
almost everyone who hates Governor Folk, let their 
hate overthrow their reason and their sense of justice, 
to say nothing of decency. The fate of Saunders is 
to be decided this Thursday. I hope he will refuse to 
resign and will show up thoroughly the men who 
want to make him the scapegoat of their idiocy. If 
they “fire” Mr. Saunders for doing what they made 
him do, the people will settle with the pismire poli- 
ticians—governor, attorney general and the rest. 
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The Return of Mr. Chubb 

Mr. PercivA. CuHusp, of the Ethical Society, is 
good for this town. He stings it awake every time 
he says anything about it. He is now back from his 
Sabbatical year, which wasn’t ‘very Sabbatical be- 
cause of his engagement in various forms of war 
activity, and the first thing he says is that the per- 
son coming into the Union Station gets the impres- 
sion that this is a musty, fusty, dusty, rusty town. 
We should spruce up, he advises, and he’s right, as 
he was a year or more ago in his criticism of the 
sloppy trivialty of our newspapers, their innocence of 
intellectual or aesthetic interest. He will resume 
his place as leader of the local Ethical Society on 
Sunday, September 29, with a talk on “The Functions 
of an Ethical Leader in War Time.” That is a sub- 
ject upon which he, as one of the most distinguished 
men in the cultural movement, will have something 
critically constructive to say and say it very well 
indeed. His vision will be fixed probably on the 
need of the people in an ethical or, if you will, a 
spiritual way, after the war. What will the war 
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do, or what should it do, to our philosophy and, 
through our philosophy, to our conduct? After the 
introductory address he will take up the moral aspects 
of the war aims and upon material considerations 
that have a moral bearing. Mr. Chubb will discuss 
later Professor Adler’s book “An Ethical Philosophy 
of Life’ and William James’ gospel as affecting 
America. In addition to this programme he has a 
large one for the development of the society’s 
parochial activities, the Sunday Assembly and the 
Young People’s Association. Mr. Chubb. isn’t as 
well known to St. Louis as he should be. He has 
been a teacher, writer, sociologist and philosopher. 
He was for ten years with the local government 
board in London. His interests are of wide range, 
from Fabian socialism to popular or communal 
pageantry, with almost everything human in be- 
tween. He is the author of many books, and good 
ones. A new one has been completed but is as yet 
unpublished. After his absence of a year I doubt 
not he will be greeted by a large audience at Sheldon 
Memorial next Sunday morning. And I bet he will 
say something that will start a lot of people think- 
ing out of the beaten track. 
Bo 
An Object Lesson in Law and Order 

A POLICEMAN who arrested a police commissioner 
for violating the crdinance with regard to parking 
automobiles was reprimanded by the police board and 
dropped from the traffic squad. In Germany, was it, 
this example of the superiority of the hochwohl- 
gebohren was demonstrated? Not at all. It hap- 
pened here in St. Louis. Need we wonder that the 
police are afraid to act against anybody in position, 
with a pull? We have our privileged classes for 
whom laws do not exist. Try to prosecute some 
gangster, who is an election worker, for theft or 
assault and discover how the police and the court 
machinery are fixed against you, to wear out your 
patience and make you drop the case. Why should 
any policeman be zealous in performing his duty if 
he is likely to be rebuked and “broken” for doing 
it against some politician who occupies public office 
or some plug-ugly who helps carry primaries? The 
governor should discipline the police commissioners 
who disciplined a policeman for very properly arrest- 
ing the president of the board. But will the governor 
do it? He will not. He will, on the contrary, use 
all his power to force the resignation from office of a 
man whose offense is that he turned a dirty political 
trick at the behest of the governor and the attorney 
general of the state. 

Labor Enveloping the Steel Trust 


THE United States Steel Corporation has adopted 
the eight-hour day in all its shops. Four weeks ago 
I wrote that the steel trust would consent to the 
unionization of its plants. Four weeks hence prob- 
ably I shall be pleased to announce that the corpora- 
tion has done what the spirit and the need of the. 
times demand it shall do in this matter. President 
Gary talks to-day about maintaining the open shop, 
but he will change his talk. How is the closed shop 
to be successfully opposed in the face of the tendency 
manifest in the statement, attached to the steel trust’s 
eight-hour day concession, that President A. C. 
Dinkey of the Midvale Steel and Ordnance company 
and its subsidiary, the Cambrai Steel company, has 
invited all the employes of those concerns to meet 
with officers of the company to consider a plan 
whereby the workers hereafter will have repre- 
sentation in all matters governing their relations. 
with the corporation ? 
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Another Bureau 

BUREAUCRACY goes, or comes, marching on. For- 
mation of a war service committee of the retail dry 
goods and department store trade is expected to 
result from a. conference to be held at the national 
capital October 2 and 3 at the call of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. The establish- 
ment of such a committee uniting the nearly 40,000 
retail dry goods and department stores of the coun- 
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try would provide a body with which the government 
can deal in connection with problems of conservation 
such as Christmas buying. On its face this is only 
individualistic co-operation, but its trend is in the 
direction of the development of governmental machin- 
ery the manipulators of which will never let go their 
hold. This sort of thing may be necessary, doubtless 
is, just now, but after a while as a thing established 
all presumption will be in its favor and there will be 
found fervently supporting its continuance a lot of 
people who will have come to feel that they have a 
vested interest in jobs created by the exigencies of 
the war. There will be seven million soldiers and 
sailors who will stand by and for everything that has 
been done in the war. Bureaucracy is growing in 
power every day. It’s just as well for some of us to 
begin thinking about how we are going to dismantle 
and scrap it, or perhaps divert it to useful, recon- 
structive work after the war. 
fo Re 
More Tools and Fools 

More peace offensive! The cables tell us that the 
Reichstag faction of the Social Democratic party re- 
solved at a meeting Monday to approve participation 
of the members of the party in a new government 
which may be formed under certain limitations. The 
conditions include unrestricted indorsement of the 
Reichsatg peace resolutions of July, 1917, together 
with a declaration in favor of Germany’s joining a 
league of nations based on a peaceable settlement of 
all disputes and general disarmament. The Asso- 
ciated Press says that the resolutions contain non- 
committal declarations on the restoration of Bel- 
gium, on an understanding regarding indemnities, on 
the restoration of Serbia and Montenegro and a 
declaration that the peace treaties of Brest-Litovsk 
and Bucharest must not hinder the conclusion of 
peace. They urge that civil administration over all 
occupied territories be given upon the conclusion of 
peace to democratic parliaments which are to be 
established forthwith. Autonomy for Alsace and 
Lorraine is also provided for in the resolutions, which 
also declared for universal, equal, secret and direct 
suffrage, for all the German federal states. The 
Associated Press says “There is good reason to be- 
lieve that the programme adopted by the Social 
Democratic faction of the Reichstag was not only in- 
spired by the German government but actually em- 
bodies Germany’s peace terms.” These matters, more 
especially relating to international affairs, were 
sprung on the public through the “inspired” press 
soon after Foch broke the German drive and drove 
it back. 

The resolutions say nothing of Germany's sur- 
rendering what she has seized of Russian territory. 
That is now the issue chiefly involved in the war. 
The allies will not recognize the Brest-Litovsk and 
the Bucharest treaties. They were not treaties but a 
bad combination of trickery and duress. Nor will 
the allies stand for “democratic parliaments” in occu- 
. pied territories, with those parliaments picked and 
packed by Germany. The nations that thrash Ger- 
many will disarm ker first. They will not permit her 
to disarm them. They will disarm when she is harm- 
less. I don’t think these resolutions will start off the 

Socialists in allied countries crying for acceptance of 
such terms. Socialism’s morale, so far as it had any, 

was destroyed by the revelations of the subserviency 
of Bolshevism to the German military power. The 

Socialists of the world, outside of Germany, do not 

now trust German Socialism in anything it says. 

Scheidemann is known as the Kaiser’s tool, as Lenine 

and Trotzky were both tools and fools. The So- 

cialists no more than others will abide by the be- 
trayal of both Socialism and Russia. It is not 
probable that the resolutions can gain friends among 

French defeatists because of the Alsace-Loraine 

terms. These imperially inspired Socialist resolutions 
cannot now introduce division among the people of 
the allied countries. The Russian revelations have 
destroyed all prospect of that. The world knows 
what use the German rulers have for the friends of 
international brotherhood and peace. This peace 
offensive will fail. 
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(Copyright, 1218, by William Marion Reedy.) 
THE -POCL 


HERE is a dear weariness of love, 
Hand relaxed in hand 
*And shoulder at rest upon shoulder— 


And to me that pool of weariness is more wonderful 
Than crater, cataract, 
Maelstrom, earthquake. ... 


For it is a double pool 
In which lie, silent, 
The golden fishes of sleep. 


LAUGHTER 
Between your laughter and mine 
Lies a sword of shadow, 
For yours is innocent 
3ut mine knows. 


You had sat abstracted by the touch 
Of dreaming strings 

Oi an old guitar 

When in the center of the room 

A crystal dish cracked for no reason, 


Then you darted with joy to the pieces, 

Like a fish to a crumb, 

And held between your thumbs and your fingers 
Two fragments of laughter. 


THE HOUR 


I was glad of the night that hid my face... . 


For your hand touching me 
Was the stroke of an hour 
In sickness, 

Was the fire of ice. 


THE BOATMEN 
A nearing benison of boatmen singing— 
Can they be bringing to me a new wonder? 


They are waiting in the night, as for a passenger. 
But who would embark now with no light at all? 


The dark is shaking like a tambourine— 
They are taking my old wonder. 
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THE CATARACT 
Over the edge of the days 
My wonder kas fallen 
To be scattered and lost away, 
Down from the temples of my love of you... . 


From the temples of blue jade 

The downward flight of all the Chinese angels 
Diving together, 

With their white phoenixes attendant, 

Wings, tail-feathers, arms, voices intertwirling, 
All heaven falling, 

Green with the touch of earth, 

Grievous with laughter, 

Embracing, thrown apart, 

And then, below, 

Inwound 

For the upward flight again, 

The crested flight, 

To the temples of blue jade. ... 


Over the edge of the days 
My wonder has fallen. 





THE DUSK 


The dusk came across the hill, 
Holding a red moon, 

And I danced with her, 

Feeling and following her starry steps 
Till she turned and gave the moon 

To the swarthy night 

And slipped away without explaining. 


\? 
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LAMENT 
There is a chill deeper than that of death 
In the return of the beloved and not of love. 
And there is no warmth for it 
But the warmth of a world which needs more than 
the sun— 
Or the warmth of lament for beauty 
Which is graven on many stones, 


And yet I would be with you a little while, 
Dear ghost. 

I will endure even the marsh-mist on my throat 
And the fingers of the moon. 


DAWN 


The moon, ; 

A round red wonder, 

Came moving up swiftly 

From behind the black hill of night... . 
And soon it was silver forever 

And there was no change... . 


Until at last its time came 

And it set, 

And its setting was as gray as a corpse 
Among the flowers of dawn. 
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THE CROWN 
And it is you 
For whom the sun and all the stars 
Made but a starveling’s crown, 
So azure was your presence 
And so beamed with light. 
You were the earth in which I would have laid me 
down, 
The sea in which I would have drowned. 
But the earth is dead now 
And the sea cold, 
And the sun and all the stars now 
Are changed— 
Leaving your head dishonored and uncrowned. 
The sun is an ache on my own temples now 
And the moon an icy cap, my cap, 
The cap of a fool, 
And I shake the stars for bells. 
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BOUNTY 
I loved you 
But you are gone, 
And since there is so much in life, 
Why then should I care, 
Having loved you, 
That you are gone? 


When a cloud-barred lantern of sun 
Fades and is gone 

Shall I be its puff of smoke? 

Or its pole 

To bear it aside 

For the new lighting? 


COINS 


[am a miser of my memories of you 

And will not spend them. 

When they were anticipations 

I spent them ° 

And bought you with them, . 











But new I have exchanged you for memories, 

And 1 will only pour them from one hand into the 
other 

And back again, 

Listening to their 

Clink, 

Till someone comes 

Worth using them 

Te:buy ss, 

Then I will change them again into anticipations. 


AN END 


As though it mattered, 
As though anything mattered,— 
Even laughter ! 


For in the end there shall be no one to tell 
Whether it was laughter 
Or weeping, 


(To be continued) 
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Celia 


By J. L. H. 


E are in despair about Celia—but there is 
absolutely nothing to be done. 
Celia came to us six months ago and in 
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that time has won our hearts completely. She pre- 
sides in the kitchen, but she could just as easily grace 
the parlor, Perhaps you know the type—a type now 
seldom found in the American kitchen—the type 
most succinctly described as charming. Well—that 
is Celia. 

Celia is twenty-three. She is Polish, pure Polish, 
in blood. She in no wise resembles the lower-class 
Pole, or Polack, but strangely resembles the upper- 
class woman of her race, a woman who has often 
been pronounced the most charming in the world. 
Celia is slim and graceful, very graceful, in all her 
ways and movements. She glides about the house 
more like a presence than a person, she is never 
obtrusive, never where she is unwanted, and always 
where she is wanted. When she enters a room, or 
leaves it, while she never tiptoes or slinks, you are 
scarcely conscious of her coming or going, unless 
you take particular notice. It is just her way. And 
everything that she does is done just that way. 

It is also done perfectly. Celia is that rare and 
exquisite gem, a born cook. -Lverything that she 
prepares for the table is toothsome, and most things 
are delicious. Her pastry melts in one’s mouth— 
and she has a way of doing potatoes that cause them 
to linger in the memory as a thing to dream of, an 
epicurean delight. The table, when she has laid it 
and served the breakfast, dinner, or tea upon it, 
is something that one hates to disturb the beauty of. 
It is not only well arranged, but there is, in addition, 
that touch of fine taste that lifts the ensemble to 
the plane of the artist’s handiwork. 


Beyond cooking, Celia knows how to do everything 
that there is to do in a well-conducted household 
and do it more than well. It is impossible that a 
human being could be more scrupulously neat, more 
immaculately clean, both personally and in all that 
she does. No matter how mussy the work that 
she may happen to be engaged in, she never gets 
mussy herself. She never breaks anything, never 
tears anything, never loses anything, never burns 
anything. She is a wonderful manager and out 
of odds and ends will fabricate things almost 
worthy of a Parisian chef. 

Without ever being effervescent, she is always 
pleasant and pleasing to have about. Her large 
brown eyes possess, perhaps, capacities for latent 
fire, but we have never seen anything but a soft glow 
in them. Below them is the soft oval of her face, 
with its complexion of an ivory but healthy pallor, 
her sensitively moulded lips and finely chiseled nos- 
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trils. Above is a fair, broad, but not low forehead, 
crowned with masses of rich brown hair with golden 
glints in it and waving naturally. For the masses of 
this hair millions of women of fashion would give 
any amount of money—while for her figure, which is 
aristocratically slim without being skinny or scrawny, 
they would give much more, 

Celia spends very little upon her clothing, but in a 
plain gingham one-piece dress she looks the perfect 
lady. In her one party gown she is lovely. And in 
her wedding gown, of white net, which, incidentally, 
she made herself, unassisted, she is a vision. She 
put it on the other evening for us, after she had 
finished it, and her veil, that we might judge of them 
and her in them. And truly, there was no chancel 
or altar that she would not have adorned. 


I said we were in despair about her, and of course 
you will understand that it is about her getting mar- 
ried. To lose such a jewel, after six months’ posses- 
sion, enabling the full appreciation thereof! The 
thought, the knowledge—for Celia goes next Tues- 
day—is something tending to drive the loser to a de- 
plorable state of mind, with the temperature at 100 
plus and “help” of any kind at any price among those 
things fast waxing unattainable. But we are not 
really grieving about that. No—it is about Celia 
herself. And, as I have stated, there is absolutely 
nothing to be done. 





Celia and Frank have been keeping company for 
four vears, and the priest has promulgated an ulti- 
matum. Either they must get married or quit. And 
as Celia is one of the devoutest of Catholics, to 
whom the priest’s word is law, and as she does not 
want to give Frank up, they are going to be married 
next week. 

You will realize the tragedy when I tell you about 
Frank, Frank, by most of the people in the village 
(a village adjacent to a large city and classified as a 
inhabited chiefly by commuters) is 


, 


“suburban town,’ 
regarded as a “bum.” Just at present he is working 
on the railroad. <A little while back he was driving 
an ice wagon. Previously he had done many other 
things similar. And a good portion of the time he 
seemed to be doing nothing in particular. He lives 
in a small room over the barber shop and eats at 
the lunch counter at the depot for the most part. 
His general appearance is sloppy, when it isn’t worse. 
And even when he comes around in the evening to see 
Celia, he has that look of having slept in his clothes. 
Apparently he is as stout as a stevedore. I asked 
Celia why he wasn’t: in France and she said that 
Frank had been rejected from the draft because of 
some physical infirmity which made him unfit for 
service—I doubt if she knows just of what kind, 


And this is Frank, whom she proposes to marry 
next week! He has absolutely nothing, except what 
he earns as one of the “gang” on the railroad. And 
she has nothing of her own. For Celia is one of a 
large family of children. She has been “working 
out” for four years now. At first, she was allowed 
only ten cents per week for spending-money by her 
mother. Later on this was raised to a quarter. She 
still takes her wages regularly home and her mother 
dictates how they shall be spent. Her total expendi- 
ture for her trousseau has not exceeded fifty dollars. 
She is an accomplished needle-woman and has hired 
nothing done, Her “things” are very simple and very 
simply made, though she looks charming in all of 
them. The only household articles that she will take 
into the “home” which she and Frank propose to 
make for themselves in a couple of cheap rooms 
somewhere are, so far as we know, some tablecloths 
and napkins of very modest quality which she is now, 
at stray moments, hemming beautifully. 


“But, Celia,” says her mistress, “how on earth do 
you expect to live? You have nothing, Frank has 
nothing—that is, nothing but his earnings from day 
to day or week to week. And you know how every- 
things costs now! You do not expect to keep on 
working yourself, you say. But suppose that infirm- 
ity of Frank’s should disable him? Or something 
else like that? Where would you be? What would 
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you do? And by that time, you know, there may be 
more than you and Frank to provide for !” 

And Celia listens respectfully and attempts few 
arguments in reply but steadily pursues her course, 
which is to end—or begin, as you will—with her 
marrying Frank next week. When pushed, she only 
says rather vaguely that “she can manage with very 
little until they begin to get ahead.” 

But how, in heaven’s name, are they ever going 
to get ahead? How, particularly, is Frank going to 
do so?’ He never has so far—he has never been any- 
thing more than a “floater.”” Life as he has lived and 
is living it seems to please him, to satisfy him, very 
well. He has no trade or profession, And his repu- 
tation, in and about the village is rather that of a 
“bum.” Not that he has ever done anything really 
“bad.” He hasn’t. But he is that type, that sort, 
which, when they do something bad, never causes any 
surprise, but an “I told you so.” 

We have implored Celia to stay with us and prom- 
ised her, if she would, that we would find her a 
husband much worthier than Frank of such a wife 
as infallibly she will make any man she marries. 
Sut to these propositions she turns a deaf ear. It is 
Frank she wants and Frank she is determined to 
have. 

The problem is, I suppose, one of those old but 
inscrutable ones, psychological in part, perhaps almost 
psychopathic in some aspects, involving the sexual at- 
tractions and reactions. Nobody has ever explained” 
these things, though many have attempted to. And 
nobody ever can. Perhaps some of the factors that 
enter into them can, in an obscure way, be “sensed” — 
but understood, rationalized—that is impossible. 

The charming, ladylike, refined, almost delicate 
Celia, spotless and immaculate in person and conduct, 
with a natural liking for a more or less luxurious en- 
vironment, an innate appreciation for the courtesies, 
the comforts and the so-called “better things,” picks 
out and cleaves to, regardless, the roustabout section- 
hand, ex-iceman and habitual floater, Frank, the 
hulking, sloppy bum, who sleeps over the barber 
shop, eats at the depot lunch counter and lives on 
the low plane of human animality that just escapes 
the disreputable and the yagabond. 

Talking of “social problems,” eh? 

Of course I know what the sentimentalists will 
say. They will applaud Celia and draw glowing pic- 
tures of how she will “make a man” of Frank and 
the prosperity in which they will eventually abide “in 
their own home,” etc., ete.—you know the rest. But, 
unfortunately for those rainbow chasers, there are 
the realities—viz., that of the Celias who marry 
Franks (and many of them have done so) not one in 
a thousand has ever made anything out of any of 
them that wasn’t manifest beforehand. All they have 
achieved has been a squalid existence, but too often 
terminating in a tragedy, such a tragedy as you read 
of every morning in the papers, or as pass in endless 
procession, and always will pass, through the Court 
of Domestic Relations. We think so much of Celia 
that we cannot but try, and try hard, to see some- 
thing different. But facts are facts. And the fact 
is that she has about one chance in a thousand. 

How can a girl with the intelligence, the fine feel- 
ing, that she seems to possess, escape the conviction 
of this? Is she living in a dream just now? Ap- 
parently she is. And the awakening—but she is not 
thinking of that! 

And this is the whole story about Celia. As I 
have said, we are quite in despair about it. But Celia 
is happy. There is only one thing that flecks her 
happiness. Being so good a Catholic as she is, she 
dearly longs to be married in church. But as Frank 
isn’t a Catholic, she cannot, so they are to be married 
in the parish-house, I don’t think that Frank is much 
of anything religiously—either Catholic or otherwise. 
If he were of the same faith as Celia, one might 
understand, perhaps, that this had drawn and kept 
them together. But he isn’t, and that only adds to 
the mystery. 

Yes—it’s a funny old world, after all and all the 
while. 
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The world’s two leading talking machines 


Victrolas and Brunswicks 


An important reason why your Talking Machine 
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should be purchased in the Vandervoort Music Salons 
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The tone of every Talking Machine in the Vander- 
voort Music Salons has been critically tested by tone ex- 


perts before being offered for sale. 


This means much to the purchaser—because no mat- 
ter whether it is a Victrola or Brunswick a customer 
desires he is assured of the height of perfection in 


Phonograph tone. 
a 


The satisfaction you will derive from your Talking 


Machine will depend greatly upon where you purchase 


1t 


—so visit Vandervoort’s Music Salons and let us show 
you why you should purchase your Talking Machine 


here. 


Terms as low as $10.00 Cash, $6.00 a Month 


Music Salons—Sixth Floor. 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 
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Letters From the People 


George III Explained 
New York, Sept. 18, 
149 West Twelith street. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Occasionally we are reminded now- 
adays that a king more German than 
English ruled Great 
American revolition, but it is well for 
us to refresh our memories, or on occa- 
sion set them right, regarding the atti 
tude of Englishmen generally toward the 


sritain during the 


Our school 
histories tell us of the eloquence of Ed- 
mund 


war against the colonies. 


3urke’s denunciation, but they 
leave us ignorant of the fact that Burke 
was not alone, but in the majority, in 
thinking the colonists were fightine for 
the liberties of all Englishmen. 


In Sir George Trevelyan’s history of 
the revolution will be found a truer pic 
ture of George the Third’s uncompromis 
ing attitude and of the cordial friend 
ship most Englishmen felt for the provin 
cials than will be found i: 
chronicles. “No Protest,” writes, 
“phrased decorously enough to be admit 
ted upon the Journals of the House of 
Lords, could have adequately expressed 
the sentiments of George the Third to- 


\merican 


wards his subjects beyond the water ;” 
and again: “He looked on Americans 
not as foreign enemies arrayed against 
England, but as Englishmen who wanted 
more liberty that he thought good for 
them; and he sent his fleets and his 
armies against them just as he would 
have ordered his Footguards to support 
the constables in clearing the streets of 
a mob of Wilkites.” 

The English historian tells how Sir 
Jeffrey Amherst declined to command 
the British forces against the colonists, 
although the king offered him a peerage. 
“In the disagreeable and disastrous war 
which was at hand,” he observes, ‘“‘titles 
were of use rather for the purpose of 
tempting men into active service than of 
rewarding them when they returned from 
it.” He names army officers who re- 
signed rather than aid an unjust cause. 
It became necessary to procure forces 
elsewhere, and George the Third’s futile 
effort to hire them from Catherine of 
Russia is duly recorded, with her shrewd 
rebuke, that it would be an ill compli- 
ment from her to him should she con- 
sent to a course of action implying that 
he was one of those monarchs who could 
not put down his own rebellions 

As Elector of Hanover, George could 
and did recruit forces there, but most of 
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the German mercenaries he sent against 
the Americans were Hessians; and the 
English historian is no more unsparing 
than our own in setting down the facts 


about Hessian rapacity. 


But the best indication of English 
temper toward the war, in Trevelyan’s 
opinion, is shown in the market records 
of British government securities. The 
price of consols fell five points during 
the opening five months of 1776, from 
88 on the first of January to 83 on May 
24. Elaborating that point, Trevelyan 
says: 


The city had been firmly persuaded 
that the knot of colonial discontent 
could never be cut by the sword. The 
funds always fell after British defeats, 
and never very visibly recovered them- 
selves in consequence of a British vic- 
tory In August, 1774, before the revo- 
lution began, the three per cent consols 
stood at 89. A month before the news 
of Long Island arrived in London they 
were at 84; a fortnight after that news 
they were at 82; and that was all the 


effect produced by a complete rout of 
the Americans, which was hailed by 
courtiers at home, and English diplo- 
matists abroad, as a most reassuring, 
and almost a conclusive, success. By 
October, 1777, consols had fallen to 78. 
The tidings of the capture of Burgoyne 
brought them down to 70. They fell, 
and fell, until the capitulation of Lord 
Cornwallis reduced them to 54; and 
they could hardly have gone lower if 
they were to retain any value at all. 
Then Lord North made way for a min- 
istry pledged to recognize .the inde- 
pendence of America and to abandon 
the right of taxing her wealth and 
controlling her commerce; a right which 
Lord North and his adherents had al- 
ways insisted to be absolutely essential 
for maintaining the prosperity of Brit- 
ish trade and British manufacture. And 
yet consols, when the situation came to 
be understood, rose six points on the 
mere prospect of a peaceful settlement 
with our former colonies; although 
England was still at war, the world 
over, with France, Spain and Holland. 
The silent testimony of the stocks, those 
authentic witnesses who never boast 
and never flatter, unanswerably’ proves 





that the city of London at no period» 
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shared with the court and the cabinet 
in the delusion that the colonies could 
be subdued by arms. 

Sir George Trevelyan’s “The American 
Revolution” was completed in 1909, long 
before anyone could have foreseen that 
America and Great Britain were to be 
allied in war. Now that they are making 
common cause for the same principles of 
liberty which drove the American col- 
onist to arms, his volumes make good 
reading. SILAS BENT. 
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Voices Buried in the Air 


Occasionally operators at wireless sta- 
tions report that they have heard sounds 
of voices, music, tramping of crowds, 
and explosions of sound for which they 
cannot account. It is supposed that in 
some as yet not understood way the 
vibrations of the wireless pick up these 
sounds. The operators say that the 
air does not suffer from “attenuation” 
as wires do, and that they believe that 
the wireless station will eventually be 
able to pick up sound at any distance. 
If this be true, we may indeed be on 
the eve of an electric miracle (says the 
Los Angeles Times). It may be possible 
that in the future the voices of the past 
will be brought back to us on the waves 
of the air. Here is the theory: 

Vibrations of all sounds are thrown 
into the air and remain there for some 
time. This is shown by the length of 
time required for the echo to return to 
its starting point, by the length of time 
which elapses between the sending and 
the receiving of a wireless call, and by 
the fact that sound travels to us, as is 
indicated by the little pause which can 
he perceived before we hear what we 
have already seen. The air envelope 
around the earth, however, is only fif- 
teen miles deep. Outside of that radius 
vibrations cannot carry. This has been 
demonstrated by the kites which the 
Weather Bureau has used for a number 
of years to help in the prediction of 
temperatures. Now, from all this evi- 
dence, we have this deduction: The earth 
is a ball whirling around in space with 
an envelope of air fifteen miles thick, 
an envelope which must have absorbed 
all the sounds that have been made since 
the world began. 


The question is, where are those 
sounds? They must be somewhere. 
They must be within the radius of fif- 
teen miles, unless their vibrations have 
died out, and recent experiments have 
shown, it is contended, the probability 
that vibration is the real perpetual move- 
ment. The range of the wireless is 
something over 3,000 miles; so that, even 
at this comparatively early day in elec- 
trical science, it may be that we are 
beginning to pick up these vibrations. 
Wireless operators are always complain- 
ing of “breaks” in their transmissions, 
queer, odd, sounds, which seem almost 
articulate, and which cannot be accounted 
for on any other ground than that of 
some phenomena connected with the lin- 
gering vibrations of other days. 
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“Remember, my son,” said his mother 
as she hade him good-bye, “when you 
get to camp try to be punctual in the 
morning, so as not to keep breakfast 
waiting.”—Life, 


Words 


In a letter to one of our newspapers 
the other day, a reader protested against 
the entrance of the adjective “gentle” 
into the weather man’s vocabulary. 
“Light winds,” he declared, had always 
been a phrase adequate for everybody, 
but “gentle” was an insufferable sub- 
stitution, suggestive of all manner of 
effeminacy, and any self-respecting mar- 
iner, he felt sure, would weigh anchor 
rather than go forth under the decadent 
auspices of a “gentle” wind. 


We ourselves are not seafaring, and 
perhaps that is the reason why the 
weather man’s variation in style did not 
so deeply move us. But we readily ad- 
mit the general point; words are im- 
portant and some of our officials are 
seriously unhappy in their use. Our 
British cousins are, we think, somewhat 
more bull-headed in this respect than are 
we. For instance, when rationing went 
into effect in England, some misguided 
administrator of the public weal caused 
such delicacies as beef tongue, liver, 
sweetbreads, calf’s brains and all their 
palatable like to be listed in the markets 
and bruited in the press and posed up 
in placards and written all over printed 
regulations, as “offal,” with the quite 
understandable result that the demand 
for these beef-conserving substitutes 
promptly dropped to an alarming extent. 


And it will be the same way with the 
“standardized” clothing which is now 
available in London at 8 shillings the 
suit. As a matter of fact, the great 
number of us nowadays do wear “stand- 
ardized” clothing—hats, suits, shirts, 
shoes, all turned out by factories repeat- 
ing the same cut and the same pattern 
a million times over. We know this but 
we do not -want to be told it, and the 
wise advertiser announces his styles as 
“teeming with individuality,” as “clothes 
that are different ;” cannily he cries up 
“the personal touch” with which his gar- 
ments are most certainly not endowed. 
But even though the purchaser knows in 
his heart these things are not true, even 
though he may meet his hat or his neck- 
tie ten times in a ten-minute walk down 
a crowded avenue, he is content. It is 
not the fact, it is the feeling that mat- 
ters, and who, we ask the reader, who 
could be comfortable in what has been 
noised throughout the length and breadth 
of England as “standardized suits for 
males?” 


Probably we here at home would have 
much less of the trouble we are headed 
for in the matter of a luxury tax could 
our legislators somehow retire that word 
“luxury.” The man who keeps two 
chauffeurs, the woman who buys hun- 
dred dollar hats, these people do not 
like to be told such things. are luxuries 
for they no longer take any particular 
pleasure in them. The expenditure has 
become a habit and to confuse what is 
habitual with what is neecssary is the 
easiest thing in the world. There is 
no doubt that if our lawmakers were to 
describe as actually needful all our in- 
dulgences from the butler and the Rolls- 
Royce, the orchids and the sables, down 
to the very least of these details of ap- 
pearance which indicate what we not un- 
truly call our “station in life:” if they 
would Jet their odious tax be known as 
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Do Your Christmas Shopping Now 





Diamond Jewelry 


The Everlasting and Most Appropriate Gift 


For Christmas giving, no other gift can compare 
: with the diamond. Aside from its beauty and lus- 
ter, it has an ever increasing money value. 

Over 35 years of service to the discriminating 
buyers of St. Louis and the middle West is your 
guarantee of satisfactory diamond values. 

Our distinctive and original designs please the 
most exacting. 








: Diamond Rings Christmas 

$15 to $2500 i eg 

: ‘ ards 
Diamond Bracelets Should be ordered now. 


$23 to $1200 


Labor and material con- H 
ditions make this imperative. : 
Our stocks are complete and 
up-to-date in designs and 
dainty tints and colorings. 
Also new Christmas sta- 
tionery. 


Diamond La Vallieres 
$15 to $1350 


Diamond Bar Pins 
$15 to $1600 
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“Big enough to serve you 
Not too big to appreciate you.” 

















DEVELOP YOUR TALENT 


Whether it is a talent for Drawing, Painting, 45th 

Design, Modeling, Illustration, Interior Decora- Year 

tion, China, Bookbinding, Pottery or Crafts, you nee 

owe it to yourself to make the most of it and P 

make it PAY. You can do this at the September 23 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
E. H. Wuerpel, Director Skinker Road and Lindell Boul. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 


























something noble such as a “sacrifice 
tax,” emphasizing our deprivations rath- 
er than our misvaluations, the impost 
would present far fewer difficulties. 


SHOES 


OF 
DEPENDABLE 


QUALITY 

AT PRICES 
UNIFORMLY 
REASONABLE 


Of course, this will not be done and 
the very fact points to the power of the 
word, a power sometimes extraordinarily 
strong to pierce our little deceptions and 
sophistries. A man can spin you a great 
argument these days, showing that what 
are luxuries to some are harshest neces- 
sities to others; he will dissertate upon 
the complexities of modern life and in- 
stance you this and that in such pro- 
fusion that you begin to believe there is 
nothing under the sun save what is of 
highest neecssity to make this world con- 
tinue going around. Yet war strides up 
and punctures the whole defense with a 
single word, and there is no getting past 
that word. 


There are times when it is right and 
good to manipulate the phrase to suit our 
sensibilities. If the blunt words fall short 
of the thing we want them to symbolize, ~ 
we may, in the interests of the ideal, tint 
them up, for we are not thereby at- 
tempting to evade the truth; rather are 
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we striving to reach and proclaim it. 
but when we try by words to escape 
from the issue; when we seek to call our 
defects by the names of the virtues, when 
hold off a right in- 
evitably by the subterfuge of a word, 


we endeavor to 


then we are acting very badly and the 
truth is sure to find us out, and prompt- 
ly put the pressure on us. America’s 
moral obligation to enter the war was, 
after the first year at least, unmistakable ; 
it became increasingly imperative with 
every month since May, 1915, 
sought to ward off that right conclusion 


yet we 








of our self-interest by “armed neutral- 
ity :” how helpless the phrase proved be- 
fore the impact of the truth! 
Nevertheless, we Anglo-Saxons come 
out rather better in our attitude towards 
words than do the Germans. The boche 


has the utmost contempt for what he 
calls our “hypocrisy” and we must con- 
fess he has no little ground for his con- 
tempt. But on the other hand he can 
never distinguish between our cowardly 
little evasions and our attempts to ex- 
press the occasional glimpse of that high 


truth which lies beyond mere facts. In 


that distinction lies civilization itself.— 
From The Villager. 
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Traffic Cop—Come on! What's the 
matter with you? 

Truck Driver—I’m well, thanks, but 
me engine’s dead.—Buffalo Express. 


O. Bo a 
“ “° “ 


larmer—Here’s your hoe, your rake, 
and your spade. 


Fashionable Worker—Quite so. And 
where’s my caddy?—Kansas City Jour- 


nal, 


Coming Shows 


“Qdds and Ends” now running at the 
Shubert-Jefferson has proved so popular with 
the St. Louis theatre-going public that Man- 


ager Lighton has arranged to continue it 


through 
largely a burlesque on shows that played here 


the coming week. The production is 


last season. Jack Norworth sings some catchy 


songs and Harry Watson makes a liberal con- 
tribution to the fun; Bettie Parker has the 
chief female role. There are sixteen scenes 
and two acts, plentifully interspersed with 


whistleable songs. 


2°, 
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Griffith’s ‘“‘Hearts of the World” will open its 
with next 


week at the American Sun- 


More than one hundred thou- 


fourth 
day’s matinee. 
sand people have seen this picture in the less 
showing in this 


than three weeks it has been 


city and the demand for reservations con- 


tinues unabated. There is a general impression 


that this is a war play but it is more truly a 


romance in the midst of battles, gas attacks and 
other war scenes. 
% 

Elsa Ryan, late star of “‘Peg o’ My Heart,” 
week in a 
Short.” 
Highway,” 
a road-agent Paul 
Dickey of the U. S. Other 
numbers will be Sidney Grant, musical comedy 
favorite; Truly Shattuck, who starred in “Alma, 
Where Do You stage 
Emma Harris, who 


will nead the Orpheum bill next 


called ‘‘Peg for 
“The 


stage story 


lively one-act play 


Another playlet is Lincoln 
writen by Lt. 


marine corps. , 


Live ?”’ 
O'Neil; 
“‘syncopation’s scintillating ‘star;” 


with a new 
partner, Marion 
calls herself 
Elza Ruegger, ’cellist, and Grace Marcia Lewis, 
Ward 
Sterling Marguerite trio, 
and the Travel Weekly. 


*, 
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soprano, rendering classical music; 


brothers, comedians; 


athletes and aerialists; 


Frank Manning, IHlarry Shaw and Flo Ring 


with a company of twenty singers and dancers 
299 


will bring the “Junior Mimic World of 191 


to the Grand Opera House next week. The pro- 


gramme also includes Diaz’ monks; Crowley 


and Emerson in “Right and Wrong;’’ Barlow 
Wilson and 


Wilson; and the latest comedy pictures. 


and Deerie in song and _ patter; 


‘7 
“~~ 
Jean Bedini’s ‘Puss Puss’ will open at the 


Gayety for a week’s engagement next Sunday 


afternoon. This is a Parisian. novelty with two 


musical revues and high-class vaudeville acts. 
Besides Mr. Bedini the cast includes Clark and 
McCallough, the Irving 
White, brothers, Roy Ilelen 
Loroyne, Fifi Babe Wright, May 


Mayers and the famous Puss Puss kitten chorus. 


tramp comedians; 


Kalso Sears, 


DeHaur, 


% 
The Columbia is 


Geraldine Farrar in “The Turn of the Wheel,” 


current attraction at the 


an excellent film production in which she is 
opportunities and is 
Brotherly 


love and its sacrifices are beautifully visualized. 


given unusual dramatic 


assisted by well-known screen actors. 


The six Proveanies, expert bicyclists, head the 
of the bill; followed by Ray 
Snow, “the man about town,” in a new line 


vaudeville part 
of comedy; the three Moriarty girls in a sing: 
Rhea in a 
dance divertisement; La Van and Dobbs, acro- 
Mack Sennett 


current events. 


ing and dancing act; Kenny and 


hats; comedies and Universal 


7 o, @. 
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First German Statesman (apprehen- 
sively)—Do you think there is anything 
in this reported German invasion? 
Second Ditto (gloomily)—There are 
millions in it.—Baltimore American 


7 
- “° 


The man who had made his pile was 
at last happy. He had managed to” 
squeeze himself into a very exclusive 
golf club. On his first visit he locked 
around for a possible partner at a game, 
and approached a stout gentleman, whose 
deportment suggested social standing. 
“Certainly, sir,” replied the latter, in am 
swer to the newcomer’s invitation. The, 
as they approached the first tee, he went 
on: “By the way, I’m a four man. What 
are you?” TI 
after a minute’s consideration he said! 
“Foreman, are ye? 
’at manufacturer.” 


. 








he novice was startled. but 7 






Well, I’m a straw] 
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Featuring “Non-Extravagant Modes 


In Suits, Coats and Frocks 


Prices Ranging From $45 to $75 


ON-EXTRAVAGANT in the sense that they adhere to a simplicity of style and a moderateness in price, so abso- 
lutely in accord with the spirit of the times. These are smart, well-made clothes, of a character that will assure 
splendid service, and the styles are of extreme distinction. Because of our unusual efforts to provide splendid val- 

ues in the non-extravagant modes, we are able to offer an unusually large variety for selection. 


The Suits respond to the 


dictates of fash- 
ion—many of them are strictly tail- 
ored, designed on plain and simple 


lines, and have that trim appearance. 
Others are a trifle more elaborately 
trimmed with braid, combined with 
velvet or fur—dressier, so to speak. 
They are made of splendid materials, 
and the shades are taupe, Burgundy, 
brown, green, Oxford, navy and black. 
The size-range is complete from 32 to 
48. A special group is offered at $49.75 


are designed 


The Coats 


dress occasions, and many of the gar- 


for service and 


ments will serve for both purposes. 
Some are plain, trimmed with self- 
material, others beautifully combined 
with fur, velvet and fur fabrics—fash- 
ioned of rich crystal cloth, velour, sil- 
ver-tones, pompon, Bolivia, broadcloth 
and other novelty materials. Splendid 
selection at $49.75, $59.75 and $69.50 


The Frocks are the most 


charming we 
have been able to show at such inter- 
esting prices. They express the most 
recent fashion ideas for this fall and 
winter. Materials are satin, Georgette, 
meteor, tricolette and velvets. There 
are a number of man-tailored Serges, 
Duvetynes, Poiret Twills and Jerseys. 
Some trimmed with fringe or embroid- 
ery, beads and bugles, in self-color. 
They are beautiful in line and in de- 
sign. Priced, $45 to $75 


(Third Floor.) 
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had been kept out of reach of thieving fingers, 
in the safe protection of Mercantile Safe De- 
posit Boxes, five St. Louis homes would to- 
day be thankful the intruders had secured 
practically nothing of value instead of nearly 
a thousand dollars worth of plunder. 


What will burglars find in your home? A 
Mercantile Safe Deposit Box costs but five 
dollars a year. Bring your valuables along 
when you apply for a box, as we give you im- 
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st Company 


US Covernment 
Protection 


-TO ST. CHARLES 














This Company has only one inflexible 
rule—“Individual Service and Courteous 
All of our other regulations 
are for the protection and convenience of 
We want to understand each 
customer’s individual needs—and apply 
or create.a businesslike way to take care 


Attention.” 


customers. 


of them. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 
FOURTH and PINE 


ST. LOUIS 














The Problem Solved— 
“Where to Go To-night” 


““CICARDI’S” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT 
EVERY NIGHT 
Under Cover and Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 
A. J. CICARDI 








Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for City Delivery: 

920 Market St. Saint Louis 











Mixing the Metaphor 
“lll concede that Dr. Metzger is a 
good dentist,” said Samuel J. Jamison, 
“but he hasn’t got the head to fill the 
shoes of Dr. Rhome.”—Times of Cuba. 
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When David Jackson, colored, of 
Brooklyn, New York, was arrested for 
failing to register in the draft he re- 
sented the remarks of officials who were 
convinced he was trying to avoid service. 
An indictment having been returned 
against him on the day of his arrest, he 


was arraigned before the United States 
district court. “Ah ain’t no slacker,” he 
said. “Ah can fight any ten Germans 
you pick out. Just hold up the first ten 
Huns that come along here and Ah’ll 
show you what Ah can do. Ah’ll lick 
them one at a time or all together, and 
not even use a gun.” “Do you want 
to go into the army?” asked Judge Gar- 
vin. “Ah sure do,” replied Jackson. 
“Why didn’t you register?” “Oh, Ah 
know nothin’ about your fussy old laws,” 
said the negro. “All Ah want to do is 
fight.” He was inducted into the army. 


MIRROR 
Marts and Money 


It’s a firm, though hesitant market in 
Wall street. There’s confident, unob- 
trusive buying at favorable moments, 
and the depressionistic crew is not in- 
clined, therefore, to operate in assertive 
fashion. The steady absorption of desir- 
able issues is not hindered importantly 
by words of caution from high financial 
circles. It is mostly for the account of 
people who are not obliged to seek loans 
trom brokers and who intend to hold un- 
til the long-expected forward movement 
at last manifests itself in bold manner. 
It is quite significant that in the past 
few days various leading stocks should 
have advanced three to four points in 
the face of repressive tactics on the part 
of financiers. Purchases for short ac- 
count were only slightly responsible for 
the phenomenon. In the opinion of many 
experienced, shrewd traders, stocks 
should be bought at very moderate de- 
cline from now on, especially those of 
the better or best varieties, the values 
of which are likely to record appreciation 
ranging from twenty to thirty points. 
According to these oracles, the end of 
the war is drawing near,—it may be less 
than six months off, and floating supplies 
of securities have been absorbed in great 
amounts not only in the United States, 
but also in other countries, both bellig- 
erent and neutral. In other words, the 
stage is set for a broad, genuine d la 
hausse movement in all the financial cen- 
ters of the world. While this kind of 
optimistic theorizing may seem prema- 
ture to many a man in the street, who is 
constantly subject to evanescent and 
mostly misleading impressions and influ- 
ences, it courts our careful consider- 
ation, just the same, especially so since 
it comports fairly well with war dis- 
patches and the law of probabilities. At 
this moment, the possibility that Ger- 
many might find the means for holding 
out twelve months longer appears re- 
mote, even if due thought is bestowed 
upon reports that the Trotzky-Lenine 
clique has concluded a defensive and 
offensive alliance with the Kaiser. Thus 
far, the recuperative course in financial 
markets has not been really important or 
vigorous. It has been of the slow, creep- 
ing variety, and frequently interrupted 
by little outbursts of liquidation, the ef- 
fects of which were quite negligible, 
however. The increasing indifference of 
the market to recurrent mishaps and 
spells of uneasiness necessarily strength- 
ened the view that the process of dis- 
counting disaster had been completed in 
the great decline of the last three months 
of 1917. Steel common, which was 
quoted at 107% some days ago, has 
recovered to 11144, which compared with 
a recent maximum of 116%. The rally 
in this and a few other related instances 
was attended by hints at favorable de- 
velopments in the very near future. The 
exact nature of these was not disclosed, 
and could not reasonably be expected to 
be. Frankness has never been one of 
the salient virtues of Wall street. Be- 
sides, the “favorable developments” may 
exist only in the imagination of manipu- 
lators. The U. S. Steel Corporation is 
now Gperating at 92 per cent of capacity, 
against 94 in the previous week, accord- 
ing to official announcement, But what 
of this? It’s a mere trifle in existing 
circumstances, Greatly more weighty is 


the fact that the corporation still pays 
$4.25 per quarter, and may find it con- 
venient to maintain this rate a good 
while longer, in spite of rising costs of 
labor and material. The government is 
disposed to play fair with the essential 
industries. It does not propose to hurt 
credit to such an extent as would be 
likely to cause another outbreak of liqui- 
dation and rapidly falling prices. Sub- 
stantial dividends and liberal policies in 
general raise corporate and indivdual 
credit and facilitate the floating of Lib- 
erty loans. The cynical student of af- 
fairs may find some objectionable fea- 
tures in this sort of political economy. 
He may feel reminded of the parable of 
the man who tried to raise himself by 
his boot-straps. But his sneers don’t 
count at present. It’s the aim of the 
government and nation to attain the one 
great purpose, to win the war, at the 
earliest possible date and at a minimum 
loss of human life. Professor Dryas- 
dust will have to keep quiet in the mean- 
while. The demand for railroad shares 
still is disappointingly small in nearly all 
leading cases. This seems all the more 
remarkable when it is borne in mind that 
the banking institutions are decidedly 
more generous in the granting of loans 
against this class of collateral than in 
the acceptance of other stocks. By and 
by, the prejudice against railroad cer- 
tificates will disappear, for, closely re- 
garded, there’s no real justification for 
it, even if we take a circumspect view 
of the government’s management and 
purposes. Speculative attention has too 
long been monopolized by industrial is- 
sues, the values of many of which still 
remain at levels substantially above the 
maximum figures of pre-war years, the 
severe depreciation since the turbulent 
bull days of 1915 and 1916 notwithstand- 
ing. As the close of the struggle in 
Europe approaches, conservative Wall 
street folks will ask themselves what 
popular industrials will be worth after 
extraordinary demand for war material 
has ceased. They will draw cautious in- 
ferences also from the establishment of 
exceptionally high wages at manufactur- 


- ing plants and general dislocation of in- 


dustrial production. There wil!, no 
doubt, be a good deal of dismantling and 
reconstruction, all of which will be very 
costly and interfere seriously with oper- 
ations and earning power. There’s not 
one sane observer in Wall street who 
would dare predict another violent boom 
in industrial shares, The general belief 
is that the highest prices have been seen, 
and that another course of downward re- 
vision will be witnessed shortly before 
or after the commencement of peace par- 
leys. Some leading railroad bonds dis- 
played considerable weakness lately, 
largely owing to the financial pinch and 
the preparations for the fourth Liberty 
loan. The actual declines were not im- 
portant, though. Liberty bonds again 
moved in irregular ways, but showed an 
increased degree of stability, probably 
in consequence of fine war news and 
vigorous supporting orders on the part 
of bankers. The 6 per cent bonds of 
the City of Paris, which were down to 
7314 last year, are now quoted at 96%. 
This figure is only about two points un- 
der the original issue price in the early 
part of 1917. 
should be rated at 100. The Anglo- 4 
French 5s are selling at 9434. Therey 
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were no large fluctuations in their value 
in the last few days. It seems puzzling, 
however, that they should not have risen 
further than they did so far in response 
to the shattering of German power and 
hopes. The bonds were quoted at 98 
to 98%4 in,the autumn of 1915, when 
$500,000,000 were disposed of in the 
United States. The last weekly state- 
ment of the New York clearing house 
discloses an excess reserve of $65,000,000, 
against about $25,000,000 previously. The 
loan item shows an expansion of over 
$72,000,000. The stock exchange crowd 
commented hopefully on this feature of 
the statement. The idea was that it 
foreshadowed a more friendly attitude in 
dominant financial quarters. 
& 
Finance in St. Louis 


Quotations are firm on the local bourse. 
They indicate that the majority of own- 
ers feel confident that the next important 
movement will be upward rather than 
downward. One of the interesting fea- 
tures is the slowly broadening inquiry 
for bonds. Two thousand dollars of 
Kansas City Home Telephone 5s were 
taken at 84.50 the other day, $1,000 Kin- 
loch 6s at 97.75, $4,000 Liberty 4%s at 
95.94 and 96, and $1,000 Laclede Gas 
first 5s at 98. The figures quoted are 
distinctly good for these times. Even St. 
Louis Brewing 6s are held at an inter- 
esting price—65, despite the poor outlook 
for the brewing industry. Owners feel 
satisfied, no doubt, that the underlying 
security is sufficiently ample to justify 
faith in the ultimate outcome. United 
Railways 4s sold at 50 the other day, 
and the preferred stock at 14.50. Forty 
Brown Shoe common brought 66.25, ten 
Ely-Walker D. G. second preferred 81, 
and forty Bank of Commerce 118.50. 
Money continues stiffly rated at the local 
institutions at 6 to 6% per cent. De- 
mand is large, many borrowers evidently 
being of the opinion that increasing net 
profits warrant applications for loans 
even on terms that would have been 
considered exorbitant some years back. 
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Latest Quotations 


Bid. Asked. 
Nat. Bank of Commerce....... Ae 116 
State National Bank........... ee 190 
United Railways pfd........... 13% 14 
KR. Cy tome Te ge (6100):... 6°... 3, 85% 
Mo. Portland Cement.......... oe 60% 
Ely & Walker com... .i-e:0> ivate 105 

COCR BIOS 6 as corape tase xs oi 3200 Pare 

A BA I gaan sis Ga ea oh 82 
Brown SRGS COM. 5 6c encs see's 67 , 

GO OEE vues aco Ee 96 98 
Granite-Bimetallic ............ 45 50 
Hamilton-Brown ........-0+.:¢ 128 
Independent Brew. 1st pfd..... 3% t 
National Candy com........... 41 41% 

GD 3 Ole ae aie sk cb ac ehaes 88 88% 
Missouri Electric Lt. 6s........ 100 avane 
Elder Mie. Co. CORD: 65.0. banes 72%. owe 
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Answers to Inquiries 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER, St. Louis.— 
American Linseed preferred is a de- 
cidedly speculative investment. It re- 
mains to be proved that the 7 per cent 
dividend can be paid permanently. It 
has been disbursed in full since the 
latter part of 1917. Nothing was paid 
between 1900 and January 1, 1917. Un- 
der prevailing conditions it is safely 
earned. In the last fiscal year the sur- 
plus was $1,764,430 before preferred divi- 
dend. Cannot recommend purchasing un- 
less you have a particular liking for this 








sort of stock, The current price of 77 
is not too cheap, broadly considered. 

“EMPIRE,” Albany, N. Y.—The first 
and refunding 5s of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co. are  temptingly 
quoted at the present figure of 7734. 
You ask if they are a good investment. 
If you mean by this a first-class in- 
vestment, my reply is “no.” If you mean 
a desirable investment, considering yield 
and potential speculative profits, my re- 
ply is “yes.” Some nine or ten years 
ago these bonds sold at 103 and over. 

STOCKHOLDER, St. Louis.—In view of 
the cheapness of the price—3314, Kenne- 
cott Copper would seem attractive as a 
speculation. Soon or late the quotation 
must move up, another severe decline 
appearing improbable. Last November 
the low point was 26. There has been 
little doing in the stock for months. It 
is not well handled, and never has been 
since the day of introduction in 1915. 
The $4 dividend is not absolutely safe. 
If it were, the price of the stock would 
be around 40 or 42. However, you had 
better stick to your certificate. Don’t 
quit at a loss. 

Puzz_eD, Bonham, Tex.—(1) Federal 
Oil, quoted at 2, is nothing but a gamble. 
It is impossible to form an intelligent 
idea in regard to its real or future value. 
If you bought for speculation, stick it 
out. You cannot lose much if the ven- 
ture proves a failure. (2) Merritt Oil 
is a promising proposition, but the cur- 
rent price—20—does not suggest material 
undervaluation, even though it is consid- 
erably below the top notch of some time 
ago. Company is well managed, and it 
is conceivable that it may eventually be 
absorbed by a rival concern on terms 
highly pleasing to stockholders. 

F. W. W., Streator, Ill1—There’s noth- 
ing the matter with Illinois Steel de- 
benture 4%s. The decline of thirteen 
or fourteen points in the past year was 
due to general financial depression. In- 
trinsically, the bonds have lost nothing. 
In case of a further fall, say to about 
78, add to your holdings. As concerns 
the previous high record of 101—that is 
not likely to be reached again in the 
next five years. 

CapiTAL, Naugatuck, Ct—(1) Reading 
common is not too high at 88, the ruling 
price, viewed from a market standpoint, 
though the yield of 4.6 may seem rather 
insignificant. It’s a good speculation, 
and returns amply during propitious sea- 
son. (2) Hold Midvale Steel for a 
more material advance. 
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A British soldier met an American 
soldier in the Strand, and a conversation 
ensued during which the absorbing topic 
of the day cropped up. “What do you 
think of Fritz’s big gun that’s shelling 
Paris?” asked the Briton. “Oh, not 
much,” said the American, “But come,” 
said the Briton, “it’s a pretty tidy gun 
that can put a shell over seventy miles.” 
“Oh, that’s nothing,” retorted the Ameri- 
can. “Just wait a bit. We're making a 
gun in Chicago that tan put it in the 
shade. The first time we fire it the gun 
crew are getting a fortnight’s leave to 
wait for the recoil.” 
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When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction, 
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AMERICAN Tone Every Dey (2:05 & 8:05 


D. W. GRIFFITH’S SUPREME TRIUMPH 


HEARTS OF THE WORLD 


4th Week Begins Sunday Nii Sse' s1008 








JACK NORWORTH’S 
CHUMMY MUSICAL 
REVUE 


GHUBERT_JEFFERSO 


St. Louis’ Lead- Messrs. Lee & J. J. Shu- 
ing Playhouse bert, Mgr. Directors 


Proclaimed by Press and Pub- 

lic the Greatest of Laughing 

an Successes, Harry Watson, Jr. 

Jack Norworth and 50 others. 

ENGAGEMENT EXTENDED ANOTHER WEEK BY POPULAR DEMAND 


NIGHTS 50c—$2.00 Wednesday and Saturday Mats. 50c—$1.50 








9th at St. Charles 


2:15—TWICE DAILY—S8:15 
CUNNINGHAM & CLEMENTS 
VIOLINSKY 
ELSIE LA BERGERE ~ 


ANDREW MACK 


Mats., 15-50¢e. Eves., 15-75e 


ORPHEUM 
Fritzi Scheff 


JOVEDDAH THE RAJAH & CO. 
SANDY SHAW 
JACK ROSE & MIKE BERNARD 








COLUMBIA 15c-25c *8ni* 


Every Day, 11 A. M. to 11 P. M. 
SUPER-FEATURE PHOTO PLAYS AND GREATER VAUDEVILLE 


GERALDINE FARRAR 


America’s Greatest Actress in Goldwyn All-Star Super-Feature, 
THE TURN OF THE WHEEL Also Five Fine Vaudeville Acts, 








GRAND OPERA HOUSE 15.25c 


Biggest and Best Vaudeville for the Price 
STARTING MONDAY AT 11 A. M. AND ALL WEEK 
The New Junior Mimic World of 1918, with Frank Manning, Harry 
Shaw and Flo Ring. Others are Diaz’ Monks; Crowley and Emerson; Bar- 
low and Deerie; Wilson and Wilson; The Bandman and His Band. 
World’s Latest News and Comedy Pictures. 
Show Never Stops—i11 A. M. to 11 P. M. Every Day. 











GAYETY [42274 Burlesque Shows 


Produced Each Week with Propriety Before Audiences Composed of 
Women and Children 


weex BEN WELCH and His New Show 


September 29—JEAN BEDINI’S PUSS PUSS CO. 








STANDARD Fisiur bangle | 
GROWN-UP BABIES 


NEXT—MILITARY MAIDS. 























CAFE NATIONAL 
NOW OPEN 


SPECIAL DINING ROOMS 
THE MANAGEMENT OF 
* 4 
St. Louis’ Foremost Restaurant 


INVITES YOURSELF AND LADY 
TO VISIT, INSPECT AND PATRONIZE THE 


CAFE NATIONAL 


COR. NINTH AND OLIVE STS. 


AMERICAN AND CHINESE CUISINE 


SERVICE A LA CARTE AT ALL HOURS 
BUSINESS MEN’S LUNCH, 11:30 A. M. TO 2 P. M. 
INFORMAL DANCING, SIX THIRTY TO TWELVE 

ARTISTIC GRILL ROOM AND BUFFET 


(HERE YOU WILL FIND COUNT HENRY HOFFMAN) 
Cafe—Bell, Olive 1209 Telephones——-Kirnloch, Central 4298 


OPEN SUNDAYS 
d 
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